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PREFACE. 



The following jiages are the result of ffoneiderable 
observation and experieiiee. Fifteen years ago the 
writer published a small volume entitled " Oratory ; 
Sacred and Secular," in which the same general views 
were set forth, though more slightly and crudely ex- 
pressed. In this work the rew^nized defects of that 
earlier e£Fort are supplieil ; and it is believed that all 
persons who have natural adaptation to pnblic speech 
will here find all necessary directions to guide them by 
the shortest and surest road to success. 

It is not necessary or even expedient tliat a book 
which teaches the niotle of eloquence shfjuld itself be 
eloquent. We may watch, a<lmire, and dtwcrilx; the 
flight of an eagle while standing on the fimi ground 
quite as well as if flying in the air besido hira, No 
effort, therefore, has been made to imitate tliose grand 
bursts of feeling or lofty flights of imagination in 
which the popular orator may indulge ; but we have 
sought to give su<!b dii-ections about practical details 
as may be useful to the highest genius, while the 
broad path toward that kind of excellence most in 
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Iiarmony with the speaker's own iaciiltiea is cleurly 
marked out. 

Tlie writer is firmly (xtnvinced that more than iiine- 
tetitlis of those who liave any fair degree of ability to 
Bjteak in public will succeed best in the mode laid down 
in the following pages; tliat Is, by thorough preparation 
and arrangement of thought, combined with spontaneous 
selection of words in the moment of discourse. 

Reasons will be given for considering this the most 
natural, logical, impassioned, and effective mode of dis- 
course; indeed, the superior cseellenee of extempore 
Speech is now generally wnceded and will require 
little argument; but it i.s more important to encourage 
the beginner by showing him just how to atxpiire and 
practice fluent, afxnirjite, and imjtressive off-hand speech 
in public, with as little embarrassment or fear as if 
every word were written out and in plain sight. This 
is the especial object of the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Can Eloquence be Tacght? 

There is a widespread opinion that all study of the 
mode of oratory is unmanly, and itads to the substitu- 
tion of artifice and adornment for simplicity and power. 
"Let a mail have something imp<trtant to say," it is 
ai^ued, "and he need not wa8t« Iiis time in trying to 
find how to say it." So general is this sentimont, that a 
ministerial acquaintance of the writer's was recently very 
carefiil to conceal from his congregation the fact that he 
was taking a series of lessons in elocution, lest his iu- 
fiucnce should he diminished. 

We may admit that the popular prejudice against the 
study of eloquence is not without a mixture of reason. 
It is possible to foster a spurious kind of oratort', whieli 
shall be far inferior to the rudest genuine speech. But 
on the other hand, it is safe to maintain that every 
rational power man possesses tan be strengthened by 
judicious cultivation, without in the least impairing its 
quality. There is no trick in tnie oratory — no secret 
magic by wiiich a weak-minded man can l)ecome the 
leader of others stronger and wiser than himself. The 
great prizes of eloquence cannot be placed in the hands 
of the ignorant or slothful. But so surely as a raw ap- 
9 
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10 EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 

prcatice can be transformed into askillful workman, any 
person possessed of ordinary faculties, who will pay tlw 
price in labor, can be made master of the art of ready 
and forcible public utterance. 

The methods of oratorical cultivation presented in this 
volume are not based upon mere theory. They have 
been tested in hundreds of instances, and their results are 
beyond question. A carpenter will assert with perfect 
assurance, " I guarantee to take an ordinary young man, 
who will place himself in my hands for a reasonable 
time, and turn him out a thorough mechanic, master of 
every part of his trade." The effects of training are as 
marvelous and as certain in the fields of eloquence. 

But this training must necessarily combine practice 
with theory. To study about great orators and observe 
tlieir works is not sufficient. Here again, we may take 
a lesson from the mode in which an apprentice is trained. 
The master architect does not take his young men to 
iia-Oi upon fiuislicd buildings, and expect them, from 
mere admiration and architectural fervor, to construct 
similar works. He would soon find that not one in a 
hundred had the " mechanical genius " for such an easy 
trliunjth. But he takes them into the shop, where work 
irt In prioress, places before tliem some simple task, and 
from that lea<ls them on, step by step, to more difficult 
a«iliievements. They leam how to make the separate 
parts of a house, and afterward how to fit those parts 
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CAN EIX)Q1TEN0E BE TAtlGHT? 11 

into a <;-om{tlele w(irk, IT^mler this rational nKxle of in- 
struction the great majority inawtcr the whole business 
placed before them, and the failures are rare exceptions, 
If similar success does not attend oratorical students, the 
explanation must be sought, not in the nature of oratory, 
but in wrong methods of training. Merely reading 
Cicoro and Demosthenes, even in their original tongues, 
declaiming choice selections, or listening to great orators, 
will not make any one eloquent, unless indeed he pos- 
sesses that rare natural genius wliicli rises above all 
rules and sweeps away every obstacle. 

But it must be remembered that there are many de- 
grees of eloquence. The popular conception is somewhat 
unjust in refusing recognition to those who possess this 
power in only a fair degree. It is not possible by any 
nuxle of training to produce many orators of the veiy 
highest type. Such will ever be rare for the same reason 
that there are but few great poets, generals, or statesmen. 
liut proper education in the art of sjieech should enable 
a man to give fiill, free, and adequate expression to what- 
ever thoughts and feelings he may possess. It may go 
further, and make him more fruitful in thought, and 
more intense in feeling, than he could have Ix^ii in the 
ul>sence of such education, and he may thus become fairly 
entitled to the rewards of eli>quence without, however, 
reaching the level of the few great world-orators. The 
distinction between a good degree of practical, working 
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12 EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 

eloquenw, which may be successfully taught tn the luass 
of students, and the verj- highest development of tlic 
same faculty, should al«-ays be kept in miiid. Even tlie 
migiitifwt genius may be r^ulatol, strengthened, and 
direc-tal by culture; while moderate talentii may, by 
similar culture, reach a very serviceable degree of effi- 
cient and iM)«er. 

While these ouiisiderations appear almost self-evident, 
they are not unnc<«ssary. On listening to a true orator 
— one who, without hesitation, pours forth a stream of 
well-chosen words, and develops a tlifticult subject in a 
clear and masterly manner — we are apt to receive an 
impression like that made by the ojKration of a law of 
nature, or an unerring animal instinct. Does the orator 
acquire eloquence as the iK-e leams to eonstnict honey- 
cells ? There is, no doubt, a foundation for eloquence in 
natural ability, but the anal<^y is far more close with 
the hiunan builder, who sees mentally the image of the 
bouHe he wishes to construct, fits the various timbers and 
other materials into their places, and works intelligently 
until bis conception is realized. To Jack Cade and bis 
fellows the mysteries of reading and writing " came by 
nature;" but exi>erience has shown that this much of 
nature can be developed in tbe great majority of American 
children. In the moderate and reasonable meaning of 
the term, eloquence can be made almost as general as tbe 
elements of ac<»mmon-school education. Tlie child that 
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CAN ELOQfENX'E BE TAUCHT? 13 

maaters the art of reading, really makes a greater con- 
quest over difficulties, than the average well-educated 
youth needs to add to the stores he already [>08sesses, in 
order to attain a good degree of oratorical jwwer. There 
are, indeed, a few iiidiH£)eii sable requisites which will be 
enumerated in another chapter ; but the want of these 
debars a small minority only, and their absence is easily 
recognized. For all others the path of success lies open. - 
Patient practice in the use of the pen as a ser\-ant but 
not as a master, the study of good models, and the _ 
laborious mastery in detail of the seimrate elements of 
oratory, will not fail of abundant fniit. 

There are two classes of works with which this treatise 
should not be confounded. It aims to occupy an almost 
vacant place between manuals of elocution on the one 
hand, and works of te^huical instruction in the various 
oratorical profusions, on theother. B<rth of these cla-sses 
of books are very iiscfiil, and teach indirectly many of 
the elements of true ehnpieuce. Elocution deals with 
voice and ^tiire, wl>i<-li arc prime elements in oratory ; 
and although it Is popularly siii>i>iKsed to I>e applicable 
only to reading and ra^itatiou, it is opially serviceable in 
off-hand speech. Works of the second class give rules 
for preaching, debating, pleading at the bar, teaching, 
and all other professions which involve public speech. 
They show how various kinds of disco ni-ses maj' l)e con- 
structed, but have few practical directions about the 
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14 EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 

mode of delivery, or tliat grand and noble work — the 
development of the oratorical jwwer itself. 

This book is written from the standpoint of the student 
who wishes to wield tlie golden s«'ptre of eloquence and 
is willing to put fortli all reasonable efforts to that end. 
It will aim to guide him into the right patli ; show him 
what helps are available, and what discipline is necessary; 
encourage liim in overcoming difficulties, and stimnlate 
him to seek the very highest excellence within the com- 
pass of his faculties. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

The Four Methods op Public Speech — Their 
Advantages and Disadvantages. 

" What shall I do ?" exclaims the young student who 
expects soon to iace publii; audiences. " Shall I write 
out what I have to say, iwlish it as highly as ix>ssible, 
and then utter this finished produi't? Or niust I take 
the risk of being ahle to say nothing at all, in hope of 
gaining the ease and naturalness of siwntaneous speocli ?" 

It must be admitted tliat the first course indicated 
above has many advantages, and seems in harmony with 
the marked tendency of civilization toward division of 
labor. It is hard to perform several different operations 
at the same moment. Look how heavily the extemjxtre 
speaker is burdened. He must think of hh subject; 
arrange his ideas, sentences, and words ; remember quo- 
tations ; originate proper tones and gestures ; and keep 
hb attention closely fixed upon his audience. All this 
he must do with the utmost promptness and regularity, 
or incur a fearful penalty — that of embarrassment and 
feilure. Few men have the coun^ to stand long before 
an audience, waiting for a missing word or idea. Ti> 
avoid this danger tlie mind of an extempore speaker 
must be accustomed to work with the rapidity and pre- 
15 
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16 EXTEMPORE SPEETII. 

cisiou of a printing-press; ytherwi«e, the appalling 
danger of failure and ridicule will constantly stare him 
iu tlie fa<*. It is not wonderful that snch perils have 
niade many speakers jK;ri)etual slaves of the pen. 

But it may be noted that tlie public reader has an 
eijual number of things to do at the same moment. He 
must look on the manuscript and recognize the words — a 
complicated process, whieh practice has made easy, but 
which does greatly distract attention. The whole dis- 
course must be brought into mind as really as if extem- 
porized with the difference that now, instead of arising 
from within, it is brought back from without — a much 
more difficult aehievement. Tones and gestures are also 
increasingly difficult. The reader will usually wish to give 
some attention to theaudientr, "''W'l'j "'^1' maimscript 
before him, will be far from easy. Arter he has done 
his best his hearers will think, "This man is reading, 
not speaking — giving us what he thought yesterday or 
last week, not what lie is thinking now." Possibly 
this will not dimiiiisli their pleasure, but the sentiment 
needs to be recognized. 

The resource of memorizing the discourse after it has 
been prejwred relieves the eye and lessens the physical 
distraction, but it throws an additional and very heavy 
burden ujKin the mind, and introduces new embarrass- 
ments i^oi'uiiar to itself. 

The advice enfort-ed in these [vages will be : " Extem- 
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FOUR METHODS OF SPEECH. 17 

porize; take the risk; fail, if necessary " though precau- 
tions will be given making failure well nigh imposKible ; 
" but in all cases when you speak to tJie people with the 
object of convincing or persuading, let it be seen that 
you speak directly the tlioughts and feelings of that 
very moment," 

The two extremes of verbal communication between 
men are letters, books, or essays, on the one side, and 
desultory talk on the other. In the one, the pen is 
everything; in the other, it is not employed at ail- 
Neither mode of address constitutes oratory, but the 
whole field of this art lies between them. 

There are four principal methods of discourse dis- 
tinguished in reference to the mode of delivery, which 
we may name as follows : 

1. Keading. 

2. Recitation. 

3. Extemporizing. 

4. The composite method. 

Of these, the first two have the great advantage of 
allowing the speaker as much time as may be necessary 
for the arrangement of the speech down to the minutest 
detail. Words may be selected with the nicest care, and 
if the first effort is not satis&ctory the speech may be 
written again and again, until the writer's full power has 
been utilized. After delivery, the manuscript is at once 
avulable for publication or preservation. The first 
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18 EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 

method gives the orator something to lean upon. Should 
he become embarrassed, he can fix his attention elo,scly 
upon his writing until he recovers. Should his attention 
be distracted, and the thread of discourse be broken, it 
can be taken up again at any point. 

In recitation more declamatory fervor is possible than 
in reading. Gesticulation is less restrained. The speaker 
need not be confined within the narrow limits of a circle, 
the centre of whicli is his manuscript, and the radius the 
distance at which he can read it. 

As an olTset, there is the effort, in some cases very con- 
siderable, of memorizing ; the variable power of memory 
in different states of health ; and the possibility of alto- 
gether foi^etting the prepared words. It must also be 
admitted that few men can declaim well. Some have 
mastered the difficult art, and have won laurels in this 
way ; but their number, especially in the modern world, 
is comparatively small. 

Extemporizing does not exclude the most exhaustive 
study of a subject. It is easier, indeed, to write upon a 
subject only partially understood, than to address an 
audience directly upon the same topic. Neither does 
this method exclude the most careful pre-arrangement of 
the thoughts enunciated. The trained speaker will find 
it comparatively easy to make a plan at a moment's 
notice which will ser\'e as a basis for discourse; but he 
will usually be provided with a plan long before he 
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FOUR METHODS OP SPEECH. 19 

b^ns to speak. He will aim to understand his subject, 
make the best arraTigement of it in his power, select what 
is most fitting for his piir[x>se, and then, face to face 
with his audience, will give them, in a manly way, the 
outflowing of his mind and heart. It is in this sense 
alone that the word " extempore " will be used in this 
volume. We maintain that, so far from being the refuge 
of ignorance and sloth, extempore sjteech is often the 
vehicle of the widest culture and the most extensivs 
knowledge. 

The increased attention paid to extempore speech 
within a few years indicates a hopeful improvement of 
taste among professional men. The majority of the 
people have always preferred it. They do not greatly 
desire of pulpit, platform, or bar, the verbal elaboration 
favored by written speech ; but fervent manner, earnest 
conviction, and directness are highly prized. Readers 
and reciters imitate, as far as they can, the manner of 
spontaneous speech. It is well to remember that this 
tribute of imitation is never paid by the superior to the 
inferior. 

One argument in favor of extempore delivery haa 
never received due consideration : it is iar more healthful 
than other forms of address. In the case of men who 
speak only at long intervals, this consideration may not 
be weighty ; but to others, it involves years of added 
useMness, or even life itself. 
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20 EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 

This superior healthfulnesL has often been ohserved, 
but what is its source ? The answer will J50 far to show 
why true extempore speeeh is more ()ersuasive and emo- 
tional than any other variety. In chemistry, a law 
of affinity has long been realized, ac«)rding to which 
substances just set free from combination have greater 
enet^, and are more ready to form new combinations, 
than ever afterward. In the same way, voice and gesture 
readily respond to naacent emotion ; that is, to emotion 
aroused for the first time. Every speaker who uttera 
the tliought of the moment, if not fettered by bad habits, 
or paralyzed by fear, will exhibit a perpetual change of 
position, a variety of muscular movement, and a play of 
expression which he can never afterward reproduce. 
The pitch, rate, and force of the voice are controlled in 
the same effective and almost automatic manner. An 
ordinary exfcmporizer, when thoroughly aroused, will 
employ as great a variety of tones and gestures as a 
highly trained elocutionist in his most elaborate recita- 
tions. Nothing is asserted as to the skill of the combi- 
nations, the melody of the voice, or the grace of tlic action ; 
though even in thewe the advantage is not always ou the 
side of the elocutionist. But in distributing the effort 
among all the oi^ns, and in giving that alternate rest 
and action upon which health and strength depend, the 
elocutionist may strive in vain to equal the model set l.im 
by a good extempore speech. In Western and ueaside 
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FOUR METHODS OF SPEEflt. 21 

camp-me«tiiigs, siwakcrs wlio have ueviT spent iiii hour 
in vocal drill will often address thousands of jieople in the 
open air with an enei^ of voice and manner that would, 
if employed over a manuscript by any other than the mast 
ac<x)mplished elocutionist, speedily bring all efforts and 
the speaker himself to an end. But he easily endures 
the strain because there is that continual change which 
ia the equivalent of rest. Notice some thoroughly ex- 
cited speaker, trained only in the school of experience — 
possibly a mere demagogue or [lopular agitator — at his 
work. A word shot forth almost as piercing as a st«am 
whistle is followed by a sentente far down the scale, and 
when emotion demands the same high key again, the 
organs in that position are fresh for a new ear-piercing 
effi»rt. There is equal variation in the rate of speech. 
The whole body joins in the expression of emotion, with- 
out the sliglitest conscious effort, impelled only by the 
aroused nervous energy which seeks that mode of dis- 
charge. When the effort ends, the man is weary, indeed ; 
but with a weariness distributed over the whole botly, and 
without a trace of that exhaustion of brain, throat, or the 
upper part of the lungs, which ha.s sent many manuscript 
speakers — clei^men, especially — to untimely graves, 

What a difference there is between the preacher who 
languidly reads his manuscript for twenty-five minutes 
to a hundred people, and closes the mighty effort with 
aching head, quivering nerves, and exhausted throat, and 
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the typical camp-meeting orator ! The latter works hard, 
addressing thousands of jjeople for an hour and a half 
or two hours ; but as the stamping foot, the tense arm, 
the nodding head, the fully expanded lungs, and tlie 
swaying body have all taken part, the blood and nen'oua 
enei^ have been sent in due proportion to every organ, 
and there is no want of balance. The man can repeat 
the same performances the next day, and continue it, as 
many itinerants have done, for months t<^ether. Similar 
examples of endurance have often been given in heated 
political canvasses by oratt>rs of the very highest emi- 
nence, as well as by others unknown to fame. Difference 
of cultivation or of earnestness will not suffice to ex- 
plain the contrast between the two classes of speakers. 

The chemical analogy is instructive, and goes far to 
account for the observed differences. When thought 
passes out of the mist and shadow of general concep- 
tions into the definite form of words, it has immeasurably 
greater power to arouse and agitate the mind in which 
this transformation is made, than it can have when the 
same words are merely recalled in memory or read from 
a sheet of paper. When the whole process of expression 
takes place at onco: — ^tho mental glance over the subject ; 
the coinage of thoughts into words and sentences ; the 
utterance of the words as they rise to the lips ; the selec- 
tion of key, inflection, emphasis, gesture: — the man must 
have a very cold nature, or his theme be very dull, if, 
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with a sympathizing andieno; before him, tlie tides of 
emotion do not begin to swell. But notice how other 
modes of delivery squander this wealth of emotion. The 
writer carefully elaborates his language. He is perfectly 
calm, or if there is any excitement, it is purely intel- 
lectual, and the quickened flow of blood is directed only 
to the brain. When the ardor of comjxisition subsides, 
and he reviews his pages, the fire seems to have died out 
of them. While memorizing, or making himself fiuniliar 
enough with what he ha"* written to read it with eflfeet, 
he may recall some of the first ardor, but only to have 
it again subside. When at last he stands up to sj)eak, 
his production is a thrice-told tale. In but few cases 
will he feel the full inspiration of his message. If he 
recites, the effort of memory distracts his attention, and 
he is probably reading from a page of manuscript pre- 
sented by his mental vision. If he reads directly, he 
must take a position to see his paper, and at least part of 
the time keep his eye fixed upon it. The address is 
felt to come, notwithstanding all the artifice he can 
employ, at least as much from the paper as from the 
man. The most pnifound culture in reading and decla- 
mation only suffices to bring back part of the emotion 
with which the germine extemjK)rizer starts. 

As bearing upon the subject of the healthfulness of 
extempore speech, a reference to the writer's own ex- 
perience may not be improper. Severe and exceptional 
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harcUhip in the civil war 1«1 to a coiiijJlete break-down 
in health. The hope of any kind of active work, or 
6ven of many montlii^ of life, seemed verj' slight. The 
(fuepition was not so much how to sjteak best, as how to 
speak at all. Fortunately, a long series of daily lectures, 
involving no great intellectual effort, proved that mere 
talking was not necessarily hurtful. Some elocutionary 
hints at the right time were also i>f great value. When 
the pulpit was entered, greater difficulty arose. A few 
trials of memorized preaching produced alarming nervous 
exhaustion. Beading was equally deleterious to throat 
and voice. One path alone seemed open ; and entering 
ujH>n that with confidence, which eigliteen years of ex- 
perience has only deepened, the writer found tliat ex- 
tempore speech was, for him, probably the most healthful 
of all forms of exercise. It is not likely tliat one-third 
of this term of work would have been secured by any 
other kind of address. 

Another important advantage is the saving of time 
afforded by this mode of speech. The hours otherwise 
wasted in word-elaboration may be more usefully em- 
ployed in general studies. The field for an orator's im- 
provement is boundless ; but if obliged to fully write a 
large number of discourses, he must either work very 
ra]>idly or very perseveringly to enter far into that field. 
But if leas preparation is given to individual speeches, 
more time will be available for the improvement of tbe 
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speaker. Or if he ustw flio n&me length of preparation 
lor ea<;!i discourse in the extempore mode, he (an wlleet 
and classify a far greater amount of material, and tlie 
mental element will thus gain far more than the merely 
verbal loses. 

Only the fourth or composite method of discourse 
remains for our consideration. At first glance, it seems 
to combine the advantages of all other methods, and for 
many minds it possesses great attraction. In it the less 
important parts of the speech are given off-hand, while 
passages of especial brilliancy or power are written fully, 
and either read or recited. Added variety may be given 
by reading some of tliese, and declaiming others from 
memory, A very brilliant and showy discourse may 
thus be constructed. But the difficulties are also very 
great. Full success requires a rare combination of de- 
sirable qualities. A good verbal memory, the power of 
composing effective fragments, and of dccl^ming or 
reading them well, are not often joined to all the qualities 
that make a ready and impressive extemporizer. For 
this reason it usually follows that in composite dlsoourscs 
one of the elements so greatly predominates as to dwarf 
the others. A manu,«cript discourse in which an extem- 
pore remark or two is interpolated must be claisod with 
written discourses. Neither does extemporizing lose its 
spedal character, though some scattered quotations be 
read or repeated from memory. To pick up a book, in 
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the midst of a speech, ai»! read a theme or argument, or 
the statemeiit of another's position, does not make the 
discourse composite in character, unless such reading bo 
the principal part of it. An eloquent speaker on one 
occasion occupied more than half his time, and produced 
far more than half hLs effect, by reciting i>oems of the 
author who was the nominal subject of his lecture. The 
performance would have been more appropriately styled, 

" Recitations from the poems of ." The few 

running comments introduced did not entitle it to be 
classed as an original production, itecause they were 
obviously not its governing motive. 

How sliall the advantages of extemporizing be secured, 
while avoiding its dangers? No commendation can be 
given to those who simply folk to an audience, giving 
forth only what may happen to be in mind at the moment 
of delivery. The most pedantic writing and lifeless 
reading would, as a habit, be preferable to such reckless- 
ness. Unwritten speech does not preclude the fullest 
preparation. The plans advocated in this volume will 
enable a speaker to gather materials as widely, arrange 
them as systematically, and hold them as firmly in hand, 
as if e^•e^y word was written ; while at the same time he 
may have all the freedom and play of thought, the rush 
of passion, and the enei^ of delivery that comes in the 
happiest moment of outgushing words. But those who 
are unwilling to labor may as well lay down the book. 
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We do uot profess to teach a process of labor-saving, 
, though mucli labor will be changed from mechanical to 
intellectual, and after long experience the total saving 
may be great. But in the first stages those who have 
been accustomed to write in full will find that the 
cbauge involves an increase, rather than a diminution, 
of work. 

On all ordinary occasions a good speech mast result 
from a previous ingathering of materials — ^the formation 
of a mental treasury in connection with a special subject. 
The speaker works for days or weeks in collecting from 
all sources and arranging in the Imppiest manner that 
which his hearers are to receive in an hour with no 
other labor than that of listening. The great advantage 
of writing is supposed to lie in this preparation. To-day 
an orator may write everything he knows about a sub- 
ject ; to-morrow, by means of reading, conversation, or 
further tliought, he may have more ideas to record ; and 
he may thus continue to widen and record his knowledge, 
until his time, or the subject itself, is exhausted. Then 
he may revise, select what is most appropriate, refine and 
[Mtli^h his language, and finally come l»efore an audience 
confident that he holds in his hand the very l>est that ho 
can give them. But, alas! it is an essay, or treatise, 
rather than a speech ! So far as his materials are suit- 
able for a speech, they can be gathered and used as readily 
in an extempore discourse. The use of the pen as an 
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iiistniment of aaHimiilation aii<! record is not tt) be 
despised. But in its final form, not a line of the most 
massive and complicated speech that the mind of man 
can produce ne«! be written. Enriched by garnered 
thonglits — knowing where to begin and where to close — 
seeing a clear outline of tlie whole subject in mental 
vision — the trained sj>eaker may possess every feculty, 
and use every resource of speech, in as serene confidence 
as if every word was fixed in memory or on manuscript. 
Those who have only one speech to deliver, and that 
for show rather than service, will hardly credit these 
assertions. Graduating orations will probably always be 
recited from memory. In such cases the matter is of lit- 
tle value, while the form is everything. So well is 
this relation of fitness undcrst<x)d, that in serioas address 
it is a severe condemnation to say, "He declaims just 
like a school-boy," or " That is sophomoric." The line 
of appropriateness may l)e sii^;ested as follows : When 
the sole aim is to inform or please, or when an addix'ss 
is submitted for criticism, those who have the needed 
ability may very well read or recite. But when e()nvic- 
tion or persuasion is sought, when public opinion or ci)n- 
du<* is to be influenced, the indeserllMible but most 
latent charm of sincere, earnest, spontaneous words will 
ever prove most effective. No leader of a great, popu- 
lar movement e\'er truste<J to manuscript appeals, an<l 
but two or three of such leaders memorizefl their ora- 
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tions. Tliest! nuithods may well be reserved for tUe 
oratory of ornament and show. 

May a word of iidvioo be liuzarded to those who, 
in spite of all these eonsiderations, prefer to rely uikhi 
manuscript or memory ? Be honest about it ! Those 
modes t>f delivery have advantages when their resources 
are fully mastered. Do not seek credit for what you do 
not possess, but stand firmly on your own ground and 
make the most of it. If you recite, memorize perfectly 
and employ the most clK«tive elocutionary devices. Do 
not hesitate to study the manner of good actors, for 
your recitations and theirs must have much in common. 
If you read, put the paper, not where it will be best 
hidden, but where it will do yon the most good, and read 
as well as yoa can. Thoroughly good reading is far 
more int«resting and attractive than reading which is a 
bad imitation — there are no good imitations — of epon- 
taneoas spasch. Do not mark in your manuscript 
" Here become pathetic ;" or at another place, " Here 
show surprise and indignation." Reading is essentially 
quiet in its charaeter, appealing to intellect and gentle 
feeling rather than stormy passion. You will thus 
realize all the guccesa tliat is possible for you in the 
method you have chosen, and escape such well-grounded 
eareasra as that of Sydney Smith, who thus descrilws a 
style of preaching common in his day : 

" Discourses have insensibly divindled from speaking 
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to reading, a practice which is of itself suitioient to 
atifle every germ of eloquence. It is only by the fresh 
feelings of the heart that mankind can be very jKjwcr- 
fully affected. What can be more ludicrous than an 
orator deliveruig stale indignation, and fervor a week 
old ; turning over whole p^;es of violent passions, writ- 
ten out in goodly text ; reading the tropes and apostro- 
phes into which he is hurried by the ardor of his mind; 
and so affected at a preconcerted line and page that he in 
unable to proceed any further ?" 



CHAPTER III. 

Lessons from the Experience op Eminent 
Oratoes. 

Although imwritteii speech is popular and has innu- 
merable arguments in its favor, inanypersons yet maintain 
that eloquence of the highest eliaracbr cannot be reached 
without trusting to the memory and the pen. In vain 
we urge that it b more natural to find words at the 
moment of utterance ; that a better framework may be 
constructed by confining preparation to it alone ; that 
the hearer and speaker may thus be brought into more 
perfect accord ; that this, in short, is the method of 
nature, which permits the solid part of the tree to stand 
through many winters, while its graceful robe of foliage 
is freshly bestowed every spring. With the emphasis 
of an axiom, opponents declare that the words of a great 
orator must be previously chosen, fitted, and polished. 

A. speech-writer is apt to have one aigument drawn 
from his own experience which outweighs all argument. 
His own most satisfactory efforts are those in which 
nothing is left to the chance of the moment. But even 
experience sometimes misleads. We may be bad judges 
of our own performances. When extemporizing, the 
best utterances are often immediately foi^tten by the 
31 
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speaker, whose mind is crowded with other "thick- 
coming fancies." But in writing we may linger lovingly 
over each sentence, and return to enjoy it as often as we 
wish. If anything is imperfect, we can correct and 
improve down to the moment of speech. And while in 
the act of reading or reciting we are in a much better 
position to admire our own work, than when carried away 
by such an impassioned torrent as to scarcely know 
whether we have been using woi-ds at all. If our auditors 
declare their preference for the latter, we can find a ready 
explanation in their want of taste and culture. 

It is not denied that great effects may be produced 
by memorized words. The popularity of the stage is 
sufficient proof of their power. Actors often cause 
uncontrollable tears to flow. If a man can write power- 
fully, and then recite well, he may greatly move an 
audience. Massitlon, Bossuet, and our own John B. 
Grough, have each achieved great popular success in that 
manner. But while such men will be listened to with 
eagerness and pleasure, they will be r^rded as great 
performers rather than as authorities and guides. They 
have placed themselves on a level with those who deal 
in unreal things, and must be contented to remain 
there. Doubtless, it is more noble to speak in the words 
that were once appropriate to our feelings and sentiments, 
than to deal only in the wonls of others ; but the re- 
semblance between quoting our own previously prepared 
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language and the language of other persons is felt more 
keenly by the people than the difference between the two 



But even in momentary effect, declaimers of memorized 
words have been surpassed by extemporizers, as numerous 
examples demonstrate ; while in power of thought and 
lasting influence the superiority of the latter is so great 
as to make comparison almost impossible. 

The great examples of Demosthenes and Cicero are 
often quoted to prove that eloquence of the highest type 
must be written. Of these men it may be said that 
Demosthenes had an assemblage of great qualities that, 
backed by his tireless industry, would have made any 
method the road to brilliant success. But he did not, 
always recite, and he would not have dreamed of using 
manuscript. Cicero was at least as great in literature as 
in oratory, and his speeches are now read as literary 
models. Some of them were never spoken at all. It 
may be allowed that he ordinarily recited previous pre- 
parations, but some of his most brilliant passages were 
purely extemporaneous. The outbnrst that overwhelmed 
Catiline upon the unexpected appeanmc? of the latter in 
the Roman Senate was coined at whiti' heat from the 
passion of the moment. Hortensius, the great rival of 
Cicero — perhaps his superior as an advocate — spoke in 
spontaneous words, as did many of the most eminent of 
the Roman orators, whose fame now is less brilliant than 
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Cicero's, mainly because no effective means then existed 
of preserving extempore speech. As an offset to the 
example of Demosthenes, the great name of Pericles may 
be iiiirly adduced. He did not write his addresses, and 
direct comparison ia therefore impossible; but hb 
speech established a sway over the cuhivated democracy 
of Athens in the day of their highest glory more indis- 
putable than Demosthenes ever attained. 

The case in r^ard to the ancient world may be thus 
summed up : Manuscript reading was not considered 
oratory at all ; all speeches were either recited or extem- 
porized ; the latter have inevitably perished, while some 
of the former have survived, and, becoming a part of 
school-book literature, have conferred a disproportionate 
fame upon their authors. An orator who was compelled 
to write his speech in order to preserve it had a much 
greater inducement to write than exists since the inven- 
tion of shorthand reporting. Yet some speakers of the 
highest eminence did not adopt that mode, and others 
did not confine themselves to it. 

In the modem world the weight of example is delus- 
ively on the side of unwritten speech. A few instances 
are all that our space will allow us to adduce. 

Augustine, the great Christian writer and preacher, 
has not left us in ignorance an to which mode of address 
he preferred. He enjoins the "Christian Teacher" to 
make his hearers comprehend what he says — " to read 
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in the eyes aad countenances of his auditors whether 
they understand him or not, and to repeat the same 
thing, by giving it different terms, until he pereeivos it 
i« understood, an advantage those cannot have who, by a 
servile dependence upon their memories, learn their 
sermons by heart and repeat them an so many lessons. 
Let not the preacher," he continues, " become the servant 
of words ; rather let words be servants to the preacher." 

This advice will be equally applicable to others than 
preachers who may possc&s a serious purpose. But the 
charity of Augustine allows of reciting under certain eir- 
cumstauces. He well says : " Those who are des- 
titute of invention, but can speak well, provided they 
select well-\vritten discourses of another man, and com- 
mit them to memory for the instruction of their hearers, 
will not do badly if they take that course," No doubt 
he intended that due credit should be given to the real 
author. 

Of Luther it was said that " his words were half bat- 
tles." No man ever wielded greater power over the 
hearts of the people. He was an excellent writer, and 
had great command of words. But he was too terribly 
in earnest to write his discourses. From a vast fullness 
of knowledge he spoke right out, and evoked tears or 
smiles at pleasure. His strong emotions and indomita- 
ble will, being given full play, bore down everything 
before him. 
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It may well be doubted whether the eloquence of Lord 
Chatham did not surpass, in immediate e£Fect, anything 
recorded of Demosthenes or Cicero. His example, and 
that of bw equally gifted son, thoroughly refute those 
who deny that unwritten speech may convey impressions 
as strong as any ever made by man upon his fellows. 
Some of liis grandest efforts were entirely impromptu, 
achieving overwhelming success under circumstances 
which wonld have left the man of manuscript or of 
memory utterly helpless. 

Of William Pitt, the son of Lord Chatham, who was 
likewise an extempore speaker in the best sense of the 
word, Macaulay says : 

" At his first appearance in Parliament he showed 
himself superior to all his contemporaries in power of 
language. He could pour out a long succession of 
rounded and stately periods without ever pausing for a 
word, without ever repeating a word, in a voice of silver 
clearness and with a pronunciation so articulate that not 
a letter was slurred over." 

These two men were never excelled in debate. They 
had that great advantage peculiar to good extempore 
speakers of being always ready. Every advantage 
offered was seized at the most favorable moment. Time 
wasted by others in writing and memorizing special 
orations tbey u,Hed in ai^-unuihitinfi; such stores of gen- 
eral knowledge and in sucli \vidc culture that tliey were 
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always prepared. They came to fjreiit iiitflle'tiial con- 
tests with minds imfagged by tlie labor of previous com- 
position, and their words were indescribably fresh and 
charming, because born at the moment of utterance. 

The traditions of the almost supernatural eloquence of 
Patrick Henry are dear to the heart of every American 
school-boy. While few specimeuH of his eloquence sur- 
vive, it is .sure that he exerted wonderfiil power in 
speech, and that he contributed not a little to the estab- 
lishment of the American Republic. He never wrote a 
word either before or after delivery, and his mightiest 
efforts were made in situations where the use of the pen 
would have been impossible. The Virginia Resolutions, 
which mark a vital point in the history of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, were written by him on the blank leaf 
of a law book while a discussion was in pn^rcss. In 
the whole of the terrible debate which followed he was 
ever ready, speaking repeatedly and mastering every 
opponent. He was a great thinker, but a meager writer. 
History and hnnian clmracter were his favorite studies, 
and tliese oontributwl to fit his wonderful natural genius 
for coming triumph. 

Among the great English preachers of the past cen- 
tury two were especially great as measured by the 
d^ree of popular influoiice they wielded. We do not 
wish to consider Wesley and Whitefield In any other 
light than as effective orators. They each did an amount 
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of speaking that a manuscript roador would have found 
impossible, even if the latter had been hindered by no 
other consideration. At the brining Whitefield did 
memorize most of his sermons. Even afterward he 
treated the same subject so frequently when addressing 
different audiences that the words, tones, and gestures, 
as well as the outline of thought, became quite familiar. 
Yet his own testimony is decisive as to the fact that he 
was not a memoritor preacher in the narrow sense of 
the term. He says that when he came to preacli he had 
often, in his own apprehension, "not a word to say to 
God or man." Think of a person who has a fully 
memorized speech, which lie is conning over in his mind, 
making such a declaration, and afterward thanking Grod 
for having given him words and wisdom ! Whiteiield's 
published sermons show few traces of the pen, hut bear 
every mark of impa-ssioned utterance. He spoke every 
day, until speakii^ became part of his very life. Think 
■what a command of language, and of all the resources 
of speech, he must thus have acquired 1 

Wesley wrote many sermons, and on a very few 
occasions read them. He use<l the ])en almost as much 
as the voice, but lie wrote sermons, lMX)ks, and letters 
for others to read, not as material for his own public 
reading. He was less impassioned and overwhelming 
than Whitefield but his sermons were not less effective. 
They were noted for the quality of exactness of stater 
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ment. In the most oasy and fluent manner he said pre- 
(aaely what he wanted to say. He was never compelled 
to retract an unguarded expression into which he had been 
hurried by the ardor of the moment. Yet his power 
over his hearers was not diminished by this earefutness. 
Scenes of physical excitement, such as attended the 
preaching of Whitefield, were even more marked under 
his own calm words. 

We will refer to another deceased preacher, who pre- 
sents the strange prcculiarityof being an extempore 
speaker whose great fame has been acquired sinee his 
eloquent voice became silent in death, and now rcste 
upon his written sermons. Frederick W. Robertson 
labore<l in a comparatively narrow field and finished his 
career in youth, -but he was truly eloquent. His exam- 
ple proves that extempore speech may be the vehicle of 
the most profound thought and be crowned with all the 
graces of style. These qualities have given his sermons 
greater popularity in high scientific, literary, and philo- 
sophical circles, than thaw of any preacher of the present 
day. How could such extempore sermons be prcservetl ? 
A few were taken down by a shorthand reporter, and 
although Robertson refused to allow their publication in 
his life-time, thus leaving them without the benefit of 
his corrections, they are almost fiiultless in form and 
expression. Others were written out by his o^vn hand 
after ddivety, but these are more or less fragmentary. 
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Had it been necessary for him to write and i 
each sermon, he could never have pursued those thorough 
studies, described in his letters, from which he derived 
so much of his power. 

The great trio of American political orators belong- 
ii^ to the generation wliich has just gone from the 
stage — Clay, Webster, and Calhoun — were extempore 
speakers; Clay and Calhoun always, and Webster 
usually, speaking in that manner. The latter, however, 
was fond of elaborating some striking thought in his 
mind to the last degree of word-finish, and then bring- 
ing it forth in the rush of spontaneous utterance. This 
did not make his speech composite in the mode of 
delivery, for these prepared gems were short fragments, 
employed only for ornamental purposes. Competitors 
of these great men who were obliged to rely upon man- 
uscript or memory stood no chance of success in the 
fiery debates through which they passed. 

From hundreds of living extemporizers we will call 
attention to but three, and these of the highest eminence. 
They are all distinguished writers and do not rely on 
the extempore method of discourse because of inability 
to succeed in other methods. These men are Henry 
Ward Beeeher, Charles H. Spurgeon, and William E. 
Gladstone. The amount and quality of work of all 
kinds they have accomplished would have been impos- 
sible for speech-readers or reciters, Beeeher sometimes 
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reads a sermon or a lecture, but tliotigh he reads well, 
the eifect is small as compared with the fire and con- 
summate eloquence of his extempore addresses. Spurgeon 
has drawn together and maintains probably the largest 
congr^ation that ever regularly attended the ministry 
of one man, and he is purely extemporaneous. Both 
these men are subjected to the additional teat of having 
their sermons written from their lips and widely pub- 
lished, thus showing that. their popularity has other 
elements besides the personal presence and magnetism of 
the speakers. 
' The wonderful power of Gladstone has been displayed 
unceasingly for half a century. While eager critit«, 
hostile as well as friendly, in Parliament or at the hust- 
ings, are waiting to catch every word from his lips, he 
does not find it necessary to control his utterances through 
the use of the pen. Day after day, in the midst of 
heated canvasses, he discusses a wide range of compli- 
catal questions, and neither friend nor foe ever suggests 
that he could do better if his wonis were written out ajid 
memorized. Even in such addrcs.sos as include the 
details of finance and abound in statistirs he uses but a 
few disconnected figures traced on a slip of pai)er. Some 
years ago, when his modes of sjicech were less known 
than now, the writer asked him to give a statement of 
his method of preparation, and any advice he might feci 
disposed to convey to young students of oratory. The 
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following courteous and deeply interesting letter was 
i-eceived in reply, and with its weighty words we may 
appropriately close this chapter : 

Hawaeden, North Wales, 1 
October 12th, 1867. / 

Sir : — Though I fear it is beyond my power to com- 
ply in any useful manner with your request, I am unwill- 
ing to seem insensible to your wishes. 

I venture to remark, first, that your countrymen, so 
&r as a very limited intercourse and experience can 
enable me to judge, stand very little in need of instruc- 
tion or advice as to public speaking from this side of the 
water. And further, again sjieaking of my own expe- 
rience, I think that the public men of England are 
beyoind all others engrossed by the multitude of cares 
and subjects of thought belonging to the government of a 
highly diversified empire, and therefore are probably 
I(Ms than others qualified either to impart to others the 
best methods of preparing public discourses or to con- 
sider and adopt them for themselves. 

Suppose, however, I was to make the attempt, I 
shoukl certainly found myself mainly on a double basis, 
comi)oun<led as follows : First, of a wide and thorough 
{jenenil education, which I think gives a suppleness and 
readiness as well as firmness of tissue to the mind not 
easily to be had without this form of discipline. Second, 
of the habit of constant and searching reflertion on the 
subject of any proposed discourse. Such reflection will 
naturally clothe itself in words, and of the phrases it 
supplies many will spontaneously rise to the liiis. I 
will not say that no other forms of preparation can be 
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usefi;!, Uit I kaow little of them, and it is on those, 
beyci:<! all doubt, that I should advise the young princi- 
patly *»i rely. 

I remrnn, sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 



. CHAPTER IV. 

An Embbyo Speech, with Models of Very Simple 
Plans. 

Tlie first extemporaneous speeches attempted should be 
of tlie simplest cliaracter. Too higli an ideal formed at 
the outset may be very harmful by eausiug iieetliess 
diseouragement. To speak freely in any manner, how- 
ever rude, until confidence and the power of making 
every faculty available are aaiuire<l, should be the first 
great object. Many persons are slaves of bad liabits 
through life because they began ivrong. Notliing harms 
an orator more than cultivating his critical ta-ste far 
beyond his power of ready utterance. There is no 
necessary relation between the development of the two 
things. To become a fine word-critic and master of an 
excellent written style does not imply the power to strike 
ofF finely finished sentences at the speed of the tongue ; 
but it does tend to render tlic sjwaker dissatisfied with 
anything below the level of his written performances, 
and thus checks his fluency. To master the difficult art 
of written compu'^ition first, and strive afterward to gain 
a similar proficiency in spoken words, is a complete 
reversal of the natural method, and in all but a few 
gifted minds puts a premium on failure. An tmlettered 
44 
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rostic may speak rath perfect ease, because he is not 
conscious of the numberless verbal blunders he fella into; 
but if it were possible, by some process of spiritual infu- 
sion, to put him in possession of a fine, critical taste, he 
would be instantly smitten dumb. 

Tiie true method is to cultivate the faculty of extem- 
porization side by side with critical judgment. In case 
that is done, ease and confidence will not be for a 
moment disturbed. It thus appears that while an ex- 
tempore speaker can never know too much, it is qnit« 
possible for his knowledge and cultivation to advance in 
the wrong order. The pen will be of i»erpetual use to 
the speaker ; but his command of it must not increase 
80 rapidly in proportion as to make him ashamed of his 
tongue, 

From this reasoning it follows that the best time to 
lay the foundation of excellence In speech is very early in 
life. Speeches made then are necessiirily flimsy and rudi- 
mentary, but they are not the less valuable on that 
account. They are to bn est! nated not for their own 
worth, but for their reaults uimn the mind producing 
them. The schoolboy's first " composition " lias always 
been a mark fi r ehea;^ witticism ; but the boy himself 
regards it with justifiable pride, as the first step in the 
noble work of putting thought on paper. The same 
pains and patience applied to the art of public talk- 
ing as to written composition will produce aiual fruit, 
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A few directions iDt«nded to aid in overcoming scnne 
of the initial difficulties of gpeech, which may serve 
as sii^estions to teachers as well as helps to solitary 
students, are here appended. They are purposely made 
of almost ludicrous crudeness, but will not, it is trusted, 
be less serviceable on that account; for it is not so 
important to aid the mature speaker in giving the last 
fine strokes of genius to a masterly oration, as it is to 
stimulate and guide beginners in their first stammering 
utterances. 

The simplest oration or formal address that can be 
constructed has three distinct parts. With these we 
will be^in the great work of division and arrangement. 
They may be named as follows : 

1. The Introduction. 

2. The Discussion. 

3. The Conclusion. 

On this framework a speech-plan can be constructed 
simple enough for any child. And it is at the same 
time true that even a child, with such a plan, might 
speak appropriately who would otherwise not be able to 
b€^n at all. 

We will consider these three parts in their order. 

The introduction is at once important and embarrass- 
ing. First words are nearly always heard attentively, 
and they do much to determine the dtgree of attention 
that will be bestowed on the remainder of the speech. 
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The young speaker gliould select somethiiig as an intTO- 
duction upon which his mind can fasten, instead of 
dwelling upon the frightful generality of the naked 
theme. Neither is it hard to construct a good introduc- 
tion if a few plain directions are heeded, which will bb 
more fully given in a succeeding chapter. All persons 
feel the need of some kind of a formal opening, and 
therefore often b^in with an apology — the very worst 
form of an introduction, because it is not interesting in 
itself and does not lead up to the subject. 

In rudimentary speech, which we are now considering, 
the introduction should be simple, and, above everything 
else, easy for the speaker to comprehend and remember. 
If there is anything in the whole world which he is sure 
he can talk about for a few moments, and which can be 
made to have a moderate d^ree of connection with his 
subject, let that be chosen for an opening. If it is also 
vivid and striking in itself, and familiar to the audience, 
so mucli the better ; but this quality should not be in- 
sisted upon in these first attempts. 

When the introductory topic is selected it should be 
turned over in the mind until the speaker knows just 
what he is going to say about it. This process will have 
a wonderfully quietmg effect upon his nerves. He has 
fiiirly mastered something, and knows that at all events 
he can begin liis speech. It is well to make a note of 
this inti-oduction in a feiv simple words which will 
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strongly &5ten themselves in the memory. No elTort 
toward elaboration gliould be made, for that would 
naturally lead to a memorized introduction, and either 
require the whole spectli to be written, or produce a 
painful and difficult transition.- 

The discussion deals directly with the subject or 
central idea of the discourse. Here a clear statement of 
at least one thought which the speaker can fully grasp 
should be made. The pen (or pencil) may be used in 
prei>aration without impropriety. If but one idea is 
thought of, let that be written in the fewest and strongest 
words at the student's command. Whiledoing this it is 
likely that another and related thought will spring into 
mind wliich can be treated in the same manner. With 
diligent students there may even be a danger of getting 
down too many seed-thoughts. But that contingency is 
provided for in the chapters on the fiilly developed plan, 
and needs no further notice at this time. 

When this central division is completely wrought out, 
two other points claim attention. How sliall the transi- 
tion be made from the introduction to the discussion ? 
A little reflection will show how to glide from one to the 
other, and that process should be conned over, without 
writing, until it is well understood. It is wonderful 
how many outlines of ideas the memory will retain 
without feeling burdened ; and this power of retention 
grows enormously through exercise. 
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After tliis, the mode of gliding from the disciL'ision to 
the conchision may be treated in the same manner, and 
wtli equal profit. The eonelusion itself is scarcely less 
material than the introduction ; but there is much lcs.s 
range of choice in the manner of closing than in that of 
beginning. The subject is before the audience, and any 
wide departure from it seems like the b^inning of a new 
speech — something not usually well received. There is 
this distinction between the relative value of introduction 
and conclusion : a good introduction adds most to a 
speaker's ease, confidence, and power during the moment 
of speech ; but a good conclasion leaves the deepest per- 
manent impression upon the audience. It is usually 
remembered longer tban any other i>art of the address. 

Wlien a discourse has been prepared in this simple 
manner it has virtually five x^arts — three written and 
two held in memory. From such an outline it is far 
more easy to make an address than from the bare an- 
nouncement of a theme. It is tnie that all these parts 
may be formed and held in mind without ever making 
a pen-stroke. A practiced orator will do this, in a 
moment, when unexpectedly called u}>on ; or he may only 
forecast the introduction and trust to finding the plan as 
fast as it is needed. But in this he is no model for imi- 
tation by banners. Even powerful orators sometimes 
s]K>il the whole effect of a good athlress by an unfor- 
tunate mode of closing. They may forget to close in 
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time — a grievous &ult ! — or may fiaish with some weak 
thought or extravagant proposition, by which the whole 
speech is mainly judged and all its good points neu- 
trahzed. The construction of even as simple a plan as 
here indicated would have more than double the effect 
of many speeches made by great men. 

A few simple and rade plans are annexed. No merit 
is sought for in any one of them beyond making plain 
the method recommended. 

PLANS OF SPEECHES. 

example first. 

Subject. — Chinese Emigration to Amekicsa. 

Introduction. — The number of emigrants to 
our country and the nations they represent, 
[A totally different and more eifective introduction 
might be the description of a group of Chinese as seen 
by the speaker.] 

Discussion. — The nature, amount, and present 
effect of Chinese emigration. 
[It is possible for the speaker in bis introduction to 
foreshadow the position he expects to maintain in his 
speech ; or he may make a colorless introduction and 
reserve his opinion for the discussion. The material 
under this head is unlimited. It is only necessary from 
the oratorical stand-point that the speaker should deter- 
mine what course to take, and then carefully think out 
in advance or read — for history and statistics cannot be 
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improvised — all about that which he iniends to use. 
When he can tell it all over easily to himself he may 
reasonably feel assured of his ability to tell it to others. 
The various ai^umenta should be weighed and the best 
selected. That which most naturally connects with the 
introduction should be tirmly fixed in the mind as the 
first, that it may form the bridge from the one part to 
the other.] 

CoNCLUSiON.^^esults of policy advocated, either 
predicted, described, or shown to be probable. 
Mode of remedying evils that might be appre- 
hended from that policy, 
pn the conclusion the speaker may take upon himself 
the character of a prophet, poet, or logician. He may 
predict results and let the statement make its own 
impression. He may put ail emphasis upon a vivid 
painting of the future colored by the views he advocates; 
or he may sum up his reasons, deduce consequences, and 
weigh alternatives. The choice between these different 
modes may be made instinctively, or it may require con- 
siderable mental effort, but when made, the best mode of 
transition will be very easily found.] 

In all this process, which in the case of undisciplined 
speakers may extend over many days of hard work, the 
pen may be used freely, making copious notes of facts 
and arguments. After enough has been accumulated 
and put in such shape that tlie speaker can easily look 
over tlie entire field, he is ready for another process — 
that of simplifying his plan. Rough and copious notes 
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brought with him to the platform would only be a source 
of embarrassment. But the germ of his ideas, which 
are now familiar, can be put into very small compass. 
Perhaps the following would recall everything in the 
preceding outline : 

The Chinese Question. 

1. Experience. 

2. Arguments. 

3. Results. 

But it b clear that a skeleton containing only three 
words need not be kept in view. The whole outline of 
the speech will therefore be in the mind. If numerous 
figures or citations from authorities are employed, they 
may be classified and read from books or notes, as needed. 
Such reading in no way detracts from the extempont- 
neous character of the address, though if too numerous 
they tend to damp oratorical fire and break the unity of 
discourse. One who has had no personal experience, or 
who has not carefiiHy oljserved the methods of other 
speakers, can scarcely imagine how much a simple out^ 
line, such as here suggested, accomplishes in removing 
the confusion, fear, and hesitation which characterize 
b^inners. 

Another specimen, not of controversial character, is 
subjoined. 
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example 8ec0nb. 
Subject. — The Ocean. 

Introduction. — The vastness of the ocean. 
No one person has seen more than a small part 
of it. Power evidenced by storm and ship- 
wrecks. 

Discussion. — Five great divisions of the ocean. 
Use in nature, watering and tempering the 
land ; iii commerce, as a highwaj' ; in history, by 
dividing and uniting nations ; its mystery, etc. 

Conclusion.— Proof of the Creator's power 
and wisdom found in the ocean. 

T/ie Same Plan Ccmdaised. 

Subject. — The Ocean. 

1. Vastkess and Power. 

2. Parts, Use, and Mystery. 

3. Evidence. 

Dean Swift's Sermon. 

This eccentric elei^yman once preadied a sermon shor- 
ter than ita own text, yet having all the three parts of 
which we have spoken. The text was Prov. xix, 20: 
" He that pitieth the poor leiidcth to the Ijord ; and 
tliat which he hath given will He pay liim again." 

The sermon was : 

" Brethren, you hear the condition ; if you like the 
security, down with the dust." 
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The collection is said to have been munificent. 

In thb short sermon the text with the word " Breth- 
ren" constitutes the introduction ; the phrase, " you hear 
the condition," is a good transition to the discussion 
contained in the next member, " if you like the security," 
which assumes the truth of the text, makes its general 
declarations present and personal, and prepares the way 
for the forcible and practical, if not very elegant, con- 
duston, "down with the dust." 

Among the many speeches found in Shakespeare, the 
existence of these three essential parts may easily be 
noted. The funeral speeches over the dead body of Julius 
Cfesar afford an excellent example. The merit of the 
orations of Brutus and Antony are verj- unequal, but 
both are instructive. We will analyze them in turn. 

Brutus speaks first. He shows his want of appreda- 
tjon of the true nature of persuasive eloquence by 
declaring tliat this will be an advantage. His introduc- 
tion is also too long and elaborate for the work he has in 
hand. The central thought with which he opens is in 
substance, "I am worthy of your closest attention." 
This cannot be considered a fortunate Ix^innrng, and it 
would have been fatal for any one Ics.^ highly esteemed 
by the people than "the well-beloved Brutus." He 
Bays: 

Brutus' Speech. 

"Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
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cause, and be silent that you may hear ; believe me for 
mine honor, and have respect to mine 4ionor that you 
mav believe; censure me in your wisdom and awake 
your senses that you may the better judge." 

Thb introduction is a master-pieoe of Shakespeare's 
art, because it pictures so well the character of Brutus 
in his dignity and blind self-confidence ; but for Brutua 
it is unfortunate, because it puts him on the defensive 
and makes the people his judges. He must now plead 
well, or they will condemn him. 

In the discussion the thought simply is, "I was 
Csesar's friend, and therefore yon may well believe that 
I would not have killed him if he had not deserved 
death because of his ambition." This is the whole 
argument, and it is weak because it does not prove the 
ambition of Ciesar, or show that ambition on Csesar's 
part was a crime which Brutus had a right to punish 
. with death. The antithetic sentences lack both It^c and 
passion. As they touch neither head nor heart, they 
can have but slight and momentary effect. Notice the 
discussion as an example of fine words which do not 
serve their purpose. 

" If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Csesar's, to him I say that Brutus' love to Ctesar was 
no less than his. If, then, that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Csesar, this is my answer : Not that 
I loved Csesar less, but that I loved Borne more. Had 
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you rather Ciesar were living, and d!e all slaves, than 
tliat Ciesar were diiad, to live all freemen ? As Ctesar 
loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice 
at it ; as he was valiant, I honor him ; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew liim. There are tears for his love, joy 
for his fortune, honor for his valor, and death for his 
ambition. Who is here so base that would be a bond- 
man? If any, s)>eak ; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? If any, 
speak ; for him have I oflcnded. Who is here so vile 
that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; for 
him have I offended. I ]>ause for a reply." 

As several citizens cry out, " None, Brutus, none," he 
passes to the conclusion, which is as weak as the discus- 
sion. 

" Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Csesar, than you shall do to Brutus. As I slew my 
best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 
for myself, when it shall please my country to need my 
death." 

He has gained nothing by the whole speech, save the 
knowledge that none of the citizens present care at that 
time to impeach him for his crime; but their minds 
were o|)en to other influences. Shakespeare thus shows 
how an able man might use all his powers in the per- 
fection of oratorical and rhetorical forms, without pro- 
ducing a great or effective speech. Antony now comea 
forward. Behold the contrast ! 
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Astony's Speech. 
The introduction ia like and unlike that of Brutus. 
The same three titles are used ; the same call for attention. 
But there is no repetition, no ^otism, no elaboration. 
The introduction is short, calling attention to Ids osten- 
sible pur|x»8e, and prepares for a beautiful transition to 
the discussion. 

Introdfcttion. 
" Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 
I come to bury Ctesar, not to praise him." 

There is not a superfluous word. But how can 
Antony glide into those praises of Csesar, which he 
has disclaimed, but .which are necessary to his purpose? 
The next sentence solves the question : 

" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Ctesar." 

This leads most naturally to the thoi^ht of the dis- 
cussion, which is, " No event of Ciesar's life shows guilty 
ambition ; but many do reveal love to the people and 
care for the general welfare. He should, therefore, be 
mourned, and — the next word is not supplie«l by the 
orator, but forced from the hearts of the peoph^ — 
avenged! We quote a few only of the well-known 
words: 
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The Discussion. 
" Tlie noble Brutus 
Hatlitold you Csesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it were a grievous fault, 
And grievously liatli Ciesar auawered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men,) 
Come I to speak in Cssar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Borne, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill. 
Did this in Ceesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor hath cried Ctesar hath wept. 
Ambition sliould be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, tliat, on the Lupereal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition?" 

The strongest ai^iment against belief in guilty 
ambition on the part of Ciesar and in favor of punishing 
his murderers is reserved by the subtle Antony for tlie 
last, and then he manages to have the people demand it of 
him. He proceeds very naturally and effectively from 
the rent robe and the bleeding body to the will of Cffisar. 
This instrument gave the Romans ea«h a lat^ donation 
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in money, and bestowed upon tliem collectively " his 
walks, his private arborti, and new-planted orchards " as 
a public park. The argument was irresistible, and 
needed no elaboration. If hi^ death was avenged as a 
murder, the will would be valid ; otiierwise, it would be 
set aside, and his estate confiscated by the conspirators. 
The people, thus fired by the strongest motives of grati- 
tude and interest themselves supply the conclusion, and 
Brutus had to fly for his lile. 

The wliole speech is worth study as an exhibition of 
almost perfect eloquence. Shakespeare meant to draw 
in Brutus the picture of a scholar coming belbre tJie 
people with fine wor<Js, and producing little more tJian a 
literary effect. In Antony he pictures the true orator 
ill the pleiititude of his power, to whom words are but 
servants in accomplishing liis purpose of persuading and 
inflaming the people. The one cpeech reads as if it 
might have been written out in the closet and memorized ; 
the other gushes from the heart of the si)eaker as he 
watches the sea of upturned faces, adapting his wonis 
with exquisite skill to suit and swell the pa:*>ions written 
there. 
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Initial Fear asd how to Overcome it. 

However numeruiis aiid varied niay be the classes of 
those who contemplate extempore sjKiec'h, they are all 
confronted by one common difficulty. \VhetJier a boy 
makes his maiden eflbrt, or a man of wide thought and 
ripe cuhnre attempts for the first time to dispense with 
the manuscript in which he has tnistetl through years of 
successful public speech, the fear of failing looms up 
before each of them in a manner equally formidable. 

The writer well rememlx'rs his first boyish venture 
into this arena of iH'ril, A delate in a village shoe- 
maker's shop furnished the occasion. Two or three 
"speakers" were ranged on a side, and tlie question was 
that time-honored controversy of eountrj' lyceums — ^the 
eomparative magnitude of the wnmgs suifercd by the 
Indians and the Nt^roes at the hands of the American 
Government. Wliicli side tlic writer vrns on, or what 
arguments were nscd, has long since been foi^tten, but 
the palpitating heart, the terrible susitensc, as one after 
another of the preetyling s|K-akers made his remarks and 
brought the terrible moment of facing the audience 
nearer, can never cease to be rememl»ere<l. M'hen at last 
called out by the voice of the presiding offieer, I fomid 
60 
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my way to tlie end of a ru<le beiioh or counter that ran 
partly across the room, leaned upon it, shut my eyes, and 
began to talk. How hoarse and hollow the sound that 
follows!! All that was uttered wa-5 instantly foi^otten 
by the speaker, for one terrible thought dominated every 
otlier — a speech was being made! My head whirlal, 
every nerve tingled, and a eonfiised, roaring sound filled 
my ears, while I most heartily repented of allowing 
myself to be persuaded into such a frightful position. 
A great dread stared at me from the end of each sen- 
tence — tliat of finding nothing more to say and being 
obliged to sit down amid the ridicule of neighbors and 
school-fellows. When at length the agony was over, 
and opening my eyes, I dropped into a seat, a striking 
revulsion of feeling occurred. This rose to the height 
of joy and triumph when I learned that "the speech" 
had actually been ten minutes long. It was a grand 
achievement ! 

in all sober earnest, I estimate that this first effort was 
probably the most profitable of my life, because it was 
a beginning in the right direction. Weeks of prepara- 
tion preceded the momentous effort, and in some kind 
of a way tlie result ha<l been poured upon the audience. 
From that time the writer was numbered among the 
village debaters and share<l in the advantages of the 
village Lyceum — a capital means of improvement. Had 
the first extemporaneous effort been made later in life, 
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the slirinking and terror would probably have been even 
greater. 

While no way has been di.scovered of altogether pre- 
venting the initial fear that attends extemporaneous 
epeech by the unpractieed orator, yet it may be greatly 
lessened and more rapid and perfect ct-ntrol of it obtained 
by heeding a few simple su^cstious. Some serviceable 
expedients have already been pointed out, and will here 
only be referred to. As simple a plan as that described 
in the last chapter, with lengthened meditation on each 
part, will give the mind of the speaker something to do 
aside from dwelling upon his own danger. He should 
also prepare far more matter than can possibly be used 
— so much that in the simplest and baldest statement it 
will fill a respectable period of time. He need not be 
careful as to how he speaks, or in how many forms he 
repeats the same idea. Originality, also, may safely be 
neglected. The object is not to talk especially well, or 
to utter that which has never been uttered before, but 
only to keep on talking until self-possession and the 
mastery of every fiiculty have been fiiUy restored. This 
preparation of great quantities of material with no care 
as to the graces of delivers may expose the speaker in 
time to another peril — that of being tedious and weari- 
some ; but this is not the source of the initial fear with 
which we are now dealing, and when it becomes a real 
evil there are effectual means of guanling against it. 
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A iurther direction is that the mode of introduction 
be very firmly fixed in the mind. This wonderfully 
calms the speaker. He knows tliat he can begin even if 
he never gets any fiirther ; and by the time the intro- 
duction is passed, if the man possesses any natural apti- 
tude for speech, his mind will in all ordinary eases have 
recovered its equilibrium, and be ready to devise and 
direct everything that follows. 

The plan and the full notes which have been made 
should also be kept within easy reach, or even in the 
hand — not with the intention of using them, for tliat is 
the very thing to be avoided, but that the speaker, by 
knowing that they can be referred to in an eraei^ncy, 
may be guarded against " stage fright." He may ateo 
exercise self-control by not looking at them unless abso- 
lutely driven to it. 

The object of first efforts— even for the orator who is 
great in other modes of delivery — is not to make a great 
or admired speech, but only to get through the ordeal 
without disgrace or failure. Quality must be sought 
later. To get any reasonable quantity of speech at first, 
to satisfy yourself that you can both think and talk 
when on your feet, is achievement enough. 

One caution may be offered to the man jKissessing a 
good written style which the boy will not need. Do 
not make your preparation so minutely or verbally that 
the very words linger in your memory. If you do, one 
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of two things will probably happen : either you will 
recite a memorized speeeli, whieh, however fine in itself, 
will contribute nothing to the object of learning to speak 
extemporaneously, or the fine fragments of remembered 
diction that flood in your mind will be so out of harmony 
with the words spontaneously evolved as to produce a 
continual series of jars and discords noticeable to every 
one, and to none more pain&Uy than to yourself. The 
writer once listened to a speech of this mixed character, 
in which the orator would soar for a time on the wings 
of most excellent words, and then drop down to his ordi- 
nary and very meagre vocabulary. So frequent and 
unexpected were these transitions that the orator's pro- 
gress suggested nothing so much as traveling over one 
of those western conluroy roads, where the wheels of the 
carriage first rise with a great effort on top of a \og, and 
then plunge into fiithomless depths of rand ! Rather 
than such jolting, it is better tliat the experimental 
speeches should never rise above the level of mere talk, 
and thus maint^n a uniform progress. In due time all 
qualified persons can lift their extemporaneous words as 
higli as the utmost reach of the pen. But first must be 
gained the power of standing unprotected by a paper wall, 
fece to face witli an audience and employing every feculty 
aa calmly and efficiently as in the study. Practice in 
talking to the people will make this possible and easy, 
but nothing else will. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Utility of Debating Societies. 

Comparatively little attention is paid to tlie dirert 
cultivation of extemporaneous oratory in schools and 
oollfges. Indirectly, much help is given by teacliing 
many things which go to furnish the orator with ideas 
and words, but the combination of these into tliat noble 
eflfort of human genius — a speech — is left to individual 
research or to accident, A few schools of oratory have 
been founded which give a lai^ and probably dispro- 
portionate share of attention to elocution in the form of 
stage or dramatic reading ; but even the best of these are 
as yet but entering upon their real work of cultivating 
thoroughly the power of persuasive public speech. When 
each college sliali have a cliair of extempore speech, 
and each academy shall give as much attention to unpre- 
meditated utterances in conversation and public address 
as is now bestowed upon Greek or Latin, the oratory of 
pulpit, bar, platform, and legislature will be of a vastly 
higher type. 

Some newspaper critics have deprecated teaching the 
art of speech on the ground that there is already too 
much public talking. This view, if seriously entertained, 
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is veiy narrow and misleading. Not more, but bettei 
speech — an increase of quality, rather than quantity — 
would result from cultivation, and improved methods. 
And it may also be argued that if a great part of the 
work of life is found in convincing, instructing, and per- 
suading our fellows, an abundance of speech is absolutely 
required. As freedom and mental activity increase, the 
only practicable modes of leading and governing men, 
which rest upon persuasive speech, will be more urgently 
demanded. In a state where the will of one man is law, 
political speech has little place ; and in a Church where 
independent thought is heresy and the mass of the people 
accept unquestioningly the precise form of feith in which 
they were bom, preaching will have a very narrow field. 
But in our own country it is our boast that we determine 
every subject by free discussion ; and it is clear that a 
man who can take no part in the oral battles that are 
continually w£^ed about him is placed at a great disad- 



But the literary sodeties generally connected with 
schools do afford very valuable help in acquiring the art 
of oratory. Not only their formal exercises, but their 
discussion of points of order and procedure, and the 
management of the business and government of such 
societies, call out talking talent. Debating societies or 
lyeeums give the same kind of facilities to speakers 
outside of educational halls. A spirited debate on some 
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topic not above the comprehension of the debaters 
affords one of the best possible means of acquiring the 
prime faailties of assurance and fluency. In such 
debates the question is chosen, the sides assigned, and 
ample time given for that kind of preparation which 
can only be etfectnally made in the genend study of the 
subject. There is no great temptation to write a spcccli 
for a coming debate, as its formal sentenCTS would fit 
poorly into the line of argument, the course of which 
cannot be foreseen, even if their substance should not be 
anticipated by a speaker on tlie same side. But the 
more general knowledge of the subject in its entire range 
that can be acquired the better, so long as it does not 
overwhelm the .speaker. The opening speech may 
indeed be planned in advance with some definiteness, 
but all others will be colored and modified by the situa- 
tion into which the debate has been drawn. Each par- 
ticipant is under a strong stimulus to do his best, sure, 
if successful, of warm approval by his colleagues and 
sweet triumph over his opponents. After the opening 
speech each contestant will have the time his predecessor 
is speaking for arranging arguments and preparing an 
answer. The stimulus of contradiction rouses every 
faculty to tJie highest- enci^y. Each ai^ument is scru- 
tinized for the purpose of discovering its weak point, 
and nothing will pass on trust. It may as well be 
acknowledged that the g'adialorial spirit, though in a 
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modified form, is still rife in the civilized world. The 
"joy of conflict" may be tasted as well in the sharp 
encounters of an earnest debate n]K>n some topic of 
fibsurbing interest as on the battle-field. A society which 
famishes its members continual opportunity for spec<J», 
under such conditions cannot fail to be a jwwerful 
txlueator in the direction of extemporaneous speech. In 
such encounters, the freedom that belongs to this kind of 
address is n^ost highly appreciated, and the mistaken 
ironsiderafionf of dignity and propriety which so often 
take all life and Iieart from speech can have little 
weight. Dobiites have indeed been occasionally carried 
on by meane of essays in place of speeches, but such 
•encounters liave been tame and listless aflairs, and have 
soon given place to the real article. Among tlie Ameri- 
can statesmen who have taken their first lessons in the art 
which paved their way to greatness in country debating 
societies may be reckoned Henry Clay, Abraham Lin- 
coln, James A. Garfield, and many others only less emi- 
nent. 

Enough inducements, we trust, have been set fortli to 
lead every student of speech to find or make an oppor- 
tunity for availing himself of this capital means of cul- 
tivation. Let him enter U]>on the work of debating, 
earnestly resolving (after the first few eflTorts) to do the 
very best in his power. Let him arrange his material 
carefully, select a strikmg mode of opening each address, 
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and strive to close in sucli a manner as to leave the best 
effect on the minds of liis hearers. As he debatCN lor 
improvement rather than for immediate victory, he will, 
of course, despise all tricks and seek to win fairly, or — 
what is just as imiwrtant a lesson — he will learn to 
acicept defeat gracefully. 

The skeletons of two speeches on opposite sides of the 
same question are here presented for the purpose of 
showing how a simple plan will hold to the proper place 
all the thoughts and arguments that may be accumulated. 

The same form of outline is used as in the preceding 
chapter. 

Question. 
WoiUd the anruxxation of (M>a to the United Staiea be 
ben^/ieiaif 

AFFIEMATr\-E ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. — How small and hemmed in by 
powerfiil countries the United States would 
have been if no annexations had e^■er been 
made. To annex Cuba would he no new jKtliey. 

BlscussroN. Argument Fird. — Favorable loca- 
tion of Cuba and commercial value to the 
United States. 

Argumefrd Second. — The great riches and Ijeauty 
of the Island, which make it very desirable. 

Argument Third. — Advantages to the people of 
Cuba themselves, in belonging to a great and 
free nation. 
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, Conclusion. — All previous annexations had to 
encounter strong opposition when first pro- 
posed, but are now aclinowledged to have been 
good policy. So, if Cuba is brought under 
our il^, opposition will die out and all parties 
be glad of the result. 

Negative ArgumesTi 

Introduction. — Plausible but ineonclusive na- 
ture of tlie argument advanced on the other 
side. Previous annexations may not have l)een 
good, though opposition oeased when it eould 
avail nothing. Even if all former annexations 
were beneficial this might not be, as all attend- 
ing circumstances are so widely different. 

Discussion. Argument First. — The nation has 
already as much territory as can be well gov- 
erned. An increase would lead to grave dan- 
gers. 

Argument Second. — The people of Culia are dif- 
ferent in language, raw;, and religion from the 
majority of the people of the United States; 
have different customs, and are unacquainteil 
with the working of our institutions. They 
could not therefore t>e fransfonncil easily into 



Conclusion. — Drea«lful wars and calamities 
have arisen in all ages and all parts of the 
world from greediness in absorbing territory — 
"earth hunger," as the Grermana call it. To 
annex Cuba would involve present and future 
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CHAPTER I. 
Unfoktohates who Neveb can Extemporize. 

Persons are met every day wlio declare their belief iu 
extempore speech — for others — but who are fully pei> 
suaded that the possibility of ever becoming effective 
speakers has been placed by nature forever beyond their 
own reach. In some cases this persuasion is well 
founded. There are people who cannot by any possible 
effort learn to speak well without manuscript or memor- 
ized words. But too much must not be made of this 
acknowledgment. The number of these unfortunates is 
smaller than is usually believed. It is also noticeable that 
persons of undoubted talent are often most ready to despair 
of their own future as speakers, while others, whose defects 
are jwitent to all their neighbors, have no fears whate^■er. 

The object of this chapter is to point out the character 
of the few insuperable dtsqualilications for extemjtore 
speech, and supply rational tests by which their presence 
in any ^ven case may be determined. This is a task of 
no small difficulty and delicacj-; yet it is necessary. To 
encourage any person to strive for that which is forever 
placed out of his reach is cruel — almost criminal. It is 
equally wrong to discourage those who only need perse- 
vering effort in order to achieve full success. 
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With regard to the faculty of eloquence, mankind may 
be divided into three elasses. Persons in the first class 
have the oratorical temperament so fully developed that 
they will speak well and fully succeed in whatever mode 
they may adopt, or, indeed, without consciously adopting 
any method at all. Tliey have sueli a union of the 
power of expression and of the impulse toward it, that 
they speak as naturally and as surely as the nightingale 
sings. The existence of extraordinary native genius 
must be acknowledged as a fact in every department of 
human effort. But it by no means follows that these 
wonderfully gifted beings will rise to the highest emi- 
nence in their own spheres. They certainly will not 
unless they add diligent effort and careful cultivation to 
their natural powers. Some of the greatest orators have 
not belonged to this ela-ss, but to that next described. 
They would never have been heard of — would probably 
never have addressed an audience at all — if they had not 
forced their way upward against adverse criticism, and 
often against their own feeling and j»<lgment, impelled 
only by a sense of duty or by enthusiastic loyalty to 
some great cause. 

The second class is far larger than either of the others. 
The majority of people have not so great talents for 
speech as to drive them of necessity into the oratorical 
field. Neither are they absolutely incapable of true 
speech. If they will labor for success in oratory, as a 
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photographer or a sculptor labors to master his art, they 
will gain it ; otherwise, they will always be slow and 
embarrassed in utterance and be glad to find refuge in 
manuscript or in complete silence. It ia often amusing 
to note a person of this class who has never learned how 
to be eloquent, but who is full of icieas that seek expres- 
sion, using another person who is a mere talking machine 
as a mouthpiece ! There is nothing wrong in such a 
division of labor, but the latter secures all the glory, 
although he runs considerable risk, as his stock of bor- 
rowed information cannot be replenished at will. The 
writer knew two young men, members of a certain literary 
socaety,who su'^tained this relation to each other. They 
usually sat t<^ether, and while a debate was in prioress 
the wiser of the two would whisper the other what line 
of argument to follow and what illustrations to employ, 
and at the proper time the latter would spring to his 
feet with the utmost confidence, and blaze forth in bor- 
rowed eloquence. In time, however, the silent man tired 
of his part and took the [Kiins to learn the art of s}«*i'h 
for himself A great profusion of language is not the 
first need of an orator. (Jnito as often as othenvise it 
proves a hindrauoc JtJid a snare. The members of this 
lai^e class have every encouragement to work diligently, 
and are sure of ultimate reward. 

But the remaining class can no more learn to speak 
well, than a blind man can learn to paint, or a dumb man 
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to sing. How wliall siicb persons ho niaile acqiiaiatel 
^vith their eoiidition, ami thus wave themselves years of 
[laiiiful and fruitless toil? ]Matheiuati<aI a«airaey of 
deterraination is not practicable, but any i>erJ=on of ondor 
and ordinary judgment may apply a few .'simple tests 
which will not allow wide room tor ern>r. 

A dumb man cannot be an orator. The physical im- 
pediment is here absolute and recc^ized by all. But 
mere slowness and defects of spcecli, though hurtful, 
are not necessarily fatal. Stammering may in almost 
every case be cured, and many stammerers have made good 
speakers. A weak voice is aW a misfortune ; but it may 
be greatly strengthened, and by cultivation and judicious 
husbanding become equal to every purpose. A feeble 
voice will accomplish much more in extemporizing than 
in reading a manuscript. Some most eloquent men have 
reached their stations in spite of vocal defects. John 
Randolph, Robert Hall, and Bishop Simpson are cases 
in point. After all the examples tliat have l>oen afforded 
of the i)ower of cultivating the voice, suppienicntctl by 
the effects of using it in a natural manner, no man 
who can carry on an ordinary parlor conversation need 
say, " My voice is so weak that I can never be a public 
speaker." He may require training in the ways pointed 
out hereafter; but with proper effort be can reasonably 
expect a good d^ree of success. The writer here speaks 
ft^m experience. His voice was so feeble that reading a 
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BUigle paragraph aloiul at iwhool was difficult ; and when 
afterward the study of law was contemplated, many 
friends dissuaded on the ground that lack of voice forbade 
all hope of success at the bar. But sj>ecial drill and the 
healthful practice ofextemporaneous speech have wrought 
sudi ao improvement that now no great effi)rt is required 
to make several thousand persons in the open air hear 
every word of a long address. 

Some persons are ready to assign their own timidity 
as an excuse for never attempting public speech. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this is no real dis- 
qualilication. If the timidity, indeed, be so great that 
the person will not risk speech, that decides the question 
gainst him, but in such a case he slioukl say, " I will 
not," rather than *'I cannot," Fear is more under the 
government of the will than we are apt to imi^ne. 
Even when excessive, the right kind of drill ^yill go far 
towanl overcoming it. Great cowards often make good 
soldiers when so well disciplined that they know just 
what to do, and from the force of habit cannot neglect 
it, although their attention may be wlioUy absorbed in 
something else. But it b idle to disguise that the ex- 
tempore .speaker will always run some risk of failure. 
Probably no great orator ever eseai)ed a mortifying, if 
not disastrous, overthrow at some period of his career. 
Sheridan and Lord Beacousfield each began their great 
achievements in the English House of Commons by a 
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complete breakdown. But they also had the courage to 
try agaiu aud to keep tryii^ until success came. Mere 
natural shrinking from such trials is no disqualifieatio:i, 
if when the miud is fully made up as to the best cour.iu 
there Is sufficient courage and will-power to go fonvanl. 
Indeed, a certain decree of tear belongs to the oratorical 
temperament. A man who can at the first trial calmly 
&ee an expertant audience, probably lacks some of tlio 
sensitiveness which is one of the qualifications of the 
powerful and effective speaker. The only real disquali- 
fication, therefore, in the direction of timidity, is such a 
degree of fear as will make the speaker turn away from 
all the prizes of oratory, unwilling to encounter the 
hardship and the struggle by which they may be won. 

But is the position of the reader or declaimer better in 
this particular than that of the true speaker? How 
diflScult it is to read well before an audience! Even 
elocutionists who devote years of practice to a narrow 
range of selections find their efforts very unequal. 
They can never be sure of reaching the full measure of 
former successes. To read one's own composition, and 
to feel responsible for the words and the matter, as well 
as for the delivery, greatly intensifies the fear of fiilling 
below reasonable expectations. The writer has observed 
many manuscript readers, and can testify that they are 
usually as much eml>arras-!pd when the hour of trial 
arrives as ofif-haJid speakers. In the latter mode of 
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delivery the voice is so much more free and varied, and 
the mind is apt to be removed so mucli more from self, 
that the balance of advantages in the matter of embar- 
rassment seems to be decidedly in favor of extemporiz- 
ing. 

The perils of the reciter are still more formidable. 
The reader seldom grows so much embarrassed as to be 
unable to see the words before him. If he loses his 
place he can b^in somewhere else, and stumble on in 
some kind of way. But verbal memory, when weighted 
with the burden of a whole discourse and clouded by em- 
barrassment, easily give way altogether. A slight physi- 
cal ailment may produce the same result. When memory 
thus ^Is, scarcely any escape is possible to one accus- 
tomed to depend upon it. Many speakers will recollect 
occasions on which they were unable to recall short 
memorized passages, but could easily supply extempor- 
ized words and thus follow the line of discourse pre- 
viously marked out without any mortifying confession of 
^ure. It will therefore be a gain to one who aspires 
to public speech of any kind to settle it finally that 
no other mode of utterance can diminish those risks 
which so terrify the extempore speaker. 

A third disqualilication is the want of ordinary men- 
tal power. Great mental endowments may not be neces- 
sary. In the ordinary meaning of the word, the orator 
need not be a genius. His education may be very defec- 
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tive, his range of information narrow, and hia general 
powers of mind not above the average. But if he is to 
stand before his fellows as a guide and instructor — a 
position assumed to some di^ree by every speaker — he 
should not be inferior in a marked d^ree to hLs hearers, 
at least in those things which relate to the subjects he 
discusses. A mediocre man who has had special training 
in some one direction, and adds native vigor of mind, 
may be a verj' instructive and entertaining speaker in his 
own field. But if through mental weakness he talks so 
foolishly on any topic that his want of wisdom is 
apparent to all his hearers, he might better close liis 
lips ; and if his mental faculties are so defective or badly 
balanced that he caimot master the ordinary subjects 
upon which he will be required to speak if he speaks at 
all, he should abandon all thought of oratory. 

This disqualification is the most difficult fur a man to 
determine in himself. A weak voice, overmastering 
fear, iofimi health, can all l)e recognized with ao 
approach to certainty ; but who can be bold enough to 
settle tlie question whether his mind is sufficiently strong 
to profitably address his fellows? A few general sug- 
gestions presented in the form of questions are all that 
will be useful in making this decision. Do you find it 
possible to study a subject until all sides of it are clearly 
visible in their mutual relations? Do the subjects with 
which you are most familiarly acquainted still seem 
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shadowy and confused in your own mind ? When you 
try to tell a friend about any passing event, do you. ustt 
words so bunglingly as to give him no clear conwpti()n 
of the matter? A 8i>eaker must be able to hold a snln 
ject firmly in his mind, and to make such a presentation 
of it to others that they also may understand it. 

Yet in answering these questions let it be rememljcred 
that many persons, exceedingly self-distrustful, have put 
forth their efforts all the more diligently on that account, 
and have thus achieved brilliant success. 

The rule is a safe one, that a man whose mind fur- 
nishes him with important ideas, and with the desire to 
oommunicate them, may speak successfully- Mental 
powers may be greatly improved and strengthened, and 
no one who does not stand for down the scale in uatu- ■ 
ral endowment, or is willing to use the means at his 
disposal diligently, need hesitate to make an attempt 
which can scarcely foil to be full of profit, even when it 
does not command perfect success. We will not now 
enter upon a consideration of the modes by which the 
general strength of the mind may be augmented and its 
stores increased , for oratory busies itself with the method 
of communication rather than with the illimitable field 
of general cultivation. 

Any mortal disease, or such physical infirmity as pre- 
vents the exercise of bodily and mental jxiwers, will be 
found to interfere as materially with oratory as with 
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other forms of labor. For a man who is fiir advanced 
in consumption to b^ln a course of preparatory training 
with a view tv becoming an orator, would be an evident 
waste of effort. If he has anything to say which the 
world ought to know, he should speak it out at once in 
the best form that his present ability allows, or commit 
the task to others. This seems so self-evident that it 
should be understood without statement ; but the oppo- 
site idea has attained some d^ree of currency. It is 
sometimes said of an individual, " Poor fellow, his health 
is so l)roken that he can never make a living by any 
hard work; itwould be well for him to turn his attention 
to some easy profession, where he would have nothing 
to do but speak." There is one form of truth concealed 
in this hurtful error. Natural speech does furnish 
healthful exercise for the vocal oi^ans, which in their 
turn are closely connected with the most vital parts of 
the human body. In some cases serious disease has been 
cured by the habit of public speech. But these cases are 
exceptional, and do not in the least invalidate the prin- 
ciple here laid down, which is, that disease, so &r as it 
enfeebles the body, operates as a direct disqualification 
for effective speech ; and if the disease be severe and 
perman^t the disqualitication is total. It must also be 
remembered that some forms of disease are rendered 
worse by the effort and excitement inseparable fnun 
public address. Physicians usually forbid the healthfiil 
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exercise of surf-bathing to persons afflicted with heart 
disease. But the intellectual waves of a heated discus- 
»oii buffet no less fiercely than tlie ocean surf, and to be 
met successfully requires a steady arm and a strong 
heart. Even in the calmest and most passionless dis- 
course it is scarcely possible to avoid having the pulse 
quickened, and all the elements of mental and physical 
endurance severely tested. The star of a most eloquent 
man suddenly faded a few years ago while he was still 
in middle life, because he became too feeble to put forth 
oratorical force. He continued to speak for a few years, 
but scores only listened to him where hundreds and thou- 
sands had hung spell-bound on his utterances before his 
physical strength declined. 

But it is cheering to remember that especially in youth 
ill-health may often be entirely removed. The great 
majority of young people need only the careful observ- 
ance of healthy conditions in order to make their bodies 
efficient instruments for the expression of all the fires of " 
eloquence that may be enkindled in their souls. 

One of the principal marks by which man is dis- 
. tinguished from the lower animals is the invention and 
use of articulate language. By it, the dress for our iaeas 
is formed, and it is scarcely possible even to meditate 
without mentally using wonls. During all our waking 
moments, even the most idle, a stream of language is 
running ceaselessly through our minds. The more com- 
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pletely tlie form of langu^;e is spontaneously assumed 
bv the thought-current, the easier it becomes to open the 
lips and let it gush forth in words. With most i)erst)ns 
unspoken meditations are very fragmentary and obscure 
— mere snatches begun and broken off by passing im- 
pulses or impressions. An extemporaneous sjieaker 
must be able to control his thoughts and hold them to a 
pre<lctermined path ; and if he also accustoms Iiimself to 
force them into a full dress of language, the habit will 
greatly lessen con.scious eflfbrt in the moment of speech. 
But however this is, the power of wielding the resources 
of his mother tongue is absolutely essential to the orator. 
A great and incurable deficiency In this respect is £ital. 
There are examples of almost wordless men, who, though 
suifering no deprivation of any of the physical organs 
of speech, have yet been so deficient in language-power 
tliat they could not employ it as the medium of 
ordinary communication. Such a man — an Illinois 
fermer — well known to the writer, could not find words 
to make an ordinary statement without long and embar- 
rassing pauses. The names of his nearest neighbors 
were usually forgotten, so that he required continual 
prompting in conversation. He was not below the 
average of his neighbors either in education or intelli- 
gence, but was simply almost without the faculty of 
language.. Tins deficiency in a less marked degree is not 
uncommon. No amount of training would ever have 
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converted this farmer into an orator. Had he attempted 
to discuss the most familiar topic his b^^rly array of 
words would "have been more forlorn than FaJstaff's 
recruits. Another example that may be cited waB in 
one sense still more instructive — a preacher whose good- 
ness was acknowledged by all who knew him, a man of 
solid acquirements and of great diligence and enei^. 
But his long and embarrassed pauses, together with Iiis 
- stniggles to get words of some kind to express his mean- 
ing, constituted a trial to his hearers so great that no 
congrt^tion would long endure his ministry. 

It is possible that such persons would gain some relief 
by writing and reading their discourses. Probably they 
could not memorize at all. Their reading, however, 
would most likely be marked by many of the same 
defects as their spoken utterances. 

Many of the persons who accuse themselves of a lack 
of words mistake the nature of their difficulty. It is 
easy to bring the matter to a decisive test. If you are 
really very deficient in the faculty of language, you cannot 
tell an ordinaiy story, with the details of which you are 
perfectly acqnaintal, in a prompt and intelligent manner. 
Try the experiment. Read over two or three times a 
newspaper account of a wreck, a murder, or some sther 
common occurrence; then lay down the paper and in 
your own way tell your friend what liaa happened. If 
you can do this easily, you need never complain of the 
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lack of words. Equal familiarity with aay other subjecl 
will produce the same results. Neither the prcaeher nor 
the farmer referred to could liave successfully passed 
this test. Tlie preacher would have told the story badly, 
and in an incredibly long spat* of time; the farmer would 
not have told it at all, 

"We liave now considered the mast serious disqualifica- 
tions for the orator's vocation. Many things which are 
constantly assigned by candidates a.s the reasons for con- 
fining themselves to the use of manuscript in public 
address have not been included, for most of these, as 
will appear in a subsequent chapter, are susceptible of 
easy remedy. Here we have only mentioned those 
which cannot be cured. If a man concludes, after due 
trial and consultation, that these defects, or any part of 
them, prevail in his own case, it will be prudent for him 
to select some other life-work to which he is better 
adapted than he can ever hope to l)e for public speaking. 

We sum up the following disqualifications for oratory : 
incurable defects of voice, extreme timidity, feebleness 
of mind, certain forms of bodily disease, and great de- 
ficiency in the faculty of h 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thought and Emotion. 

Two kinds of preparation contribute to the production 
of eloquence. One is the preparation of the speaker, 
the other of the speech. The first is fully as important 
as the second. In ordinary cases both are indispensable. 
Some " bom orators " sjieak well without appearing to 
pay any attention to the improvement of their fiiciitties. 
Others an* occasionally eloquent on a topic without 
special preparation. Yet these cases when clasely ex- 
amined will be found apparent rather than real excep- 
tions to the rule above stated. The man who seems 
never to have cultivated the power of speech, and is yet 
able to blaze into fervid eloquence at will, has usually 
concealed his preparation or carried it on in such uncom- 
mon methods that they have not been recognized as 
preparations. On the other hand, a man who speaks 
well without a moment's warning can do so only when 
the subject is thoroughly familiar to him, A ready and 
self-possessed speaker may grasp tlioughts which have 
been long maturing in his mind, and give them forth to 
an audience in obedience to an unexpected summons, but 
if he is called upon when he knows nothing whatever of 
his subject, failure is inevitable, though he may possibly 
87 
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veil it more or less in a stream of platitudes. Ask' a 
man at a moment's warning to givt; an astronomical 
lecture. If he is perfectly familiar with tlie subject in 
general, and is also a practical orator, he may succeed 
well without preparing a sj>ecial speech. But if he is 
ignorant of Astronomy, what kind, of an address can he 
make? If he is tlie most eloquent man in tlie nation 
that faculty will avail him nothing, for lie cannot extem- 
porize tlie names of the planets, the laws which govern 
their motions, or any of the facts out of which his lecture 
must be woven. Pretisely the same necessity of adequate 
information exists in every other field of intelligence. 
The ignorant man cannot possibly tell that which he does 
not know, although he may make a great show of knowl- 
edge out of small material; but even to do that with 
certainty requires careiiil premeditation and arrange- 
ment. 

In this and following chapters we wish to treat of 
the kind of cultivation whicli makes a man ready to 
sjteak. The field is here very wide and some general 
aiuHiderations must be introduced, but we hope also to 
give valuable practical directions, especially to those 
who are yet at the beginning of their career. 

In considering man as a speaker, we may classify his 
faculties into two broad divisions; those which ftirnish 
the material of communication with his fellows; and 
those which fiimish the meatw of such communication. 
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The first class gives rise to tlioughts aod emotioiDs in 
man's own breast ; the second enables liim to arouse 
Bimilar thoughts and emotions in the breasts of others. 
Our course, therefore, will be to consider, first, thought 
and emotion, and afterward those powers of body and 
mind by which we expreas, that is, press out from our- 
selves toward the receptive faculties of our fellow beings. 

Thought, in the broad sense' here given, embraces 
the knowledge of all fiicts, and all the reasoning that may 
be based upon those facts. Emotion is the mental feeling 
or response to knowledge, and comprises love, hate, joy, 
fear, sorrow, and hope. These two elements are the 
broad basis of all eloquence. Keen, profound, far-reach- 
ing thought — in other words, thought raised to its 
highest terms — and quick, sensitive, powerful emotion, 
are necessary to the highest eloquence. Compared with 
them, mere verbal fluency is less than dust in the 
balance. But such a combination — the highest degree 
of both thought and emotion — is rare, and many degrees 
less than the highest of either is available for genuine 
eloquence. To increase either or both, if it tan 1m> 
done without any corresponding sacrifice, is to increase 
eloquence in precisely the same proportion. 

Eflucation in the popular sense is the cultivation of 
thought with the added faculty of language. But we 
prefer to consider the latter power separately as one 
among the means of communicating thought, 
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How, then, shall thought-power be increased ? There 
is no royal road. Every one of the faculties by which 
knowledge is accumututed aud arranged or digested into 
new forms grows stronger by being employed upon its 
own appropriate objects. Exercise is then the means by 
which the material of knowledge is gathered, and all 
Acuities strengthened fur future gathering. Each fact 
gained adds to the treasury of thought. A broad and 
liberal education is of exceeding advantage. This may 
or may not be of the schools. Indeeil, tliey too often 
substitute a knowledge of words for a knowledge of 
things. That fault is very serious to the omtor, for the 
only way by which even language can be effectively 
taught, is by giving terms to objects, the nature of 
which has been previously Icarnetl, 

But many persons need to speak who cannot obtain an 
education in the usual sense of the words — that is, 
college or seminary training. Must they keep their lips 
forever closed on that account ? By no means. 

A thousand examples, some of them the most eminent 
speakers the world lias produced, encourage them to 
hope. Ivet such persons learn all they can. Wide, 
well-selected, and systematic reading will do wonders in 
supplying the necessary thought-material. Every book 
of history, biography, travels, popular science, which is 
carefully read, and its contents fixed in the mind, will 
be available for the purposes of oratory. Here a word 
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of advice may be offered, which, if heeded, will be worth 
many months of technical education at the best colleges 
in the land ; it is this : liave always at liand some work 
that ill its own sphere possesses real and permanent 
merit, and read it daily until completed. If notes are 
made of its contents, and the book itself kept on hand 
for reference, so mucli the better. If some friend can be 
found who will hear you relate in your own words what 
you have read, tliis also will be of great value. Many 
persons, especially in our own country, spend time enough 
in reading the minute details of the daily papers to make 
them thoroughly acquainted in ten years with forty vol- 
umes of the most useful books in the world. Think of 
it ! This number may include nearly all the literary 
masterpieces. Which mode of spending the time will 
produce the best results? One newspaper read daily 
would amount to more than three hundred in a year, and 
allowing each paper to be equal to ten or<linary book 
pages, the result would be three thousand pages annually, 
or six volumes of five hundred pages each. In ten years 
this would reach s/a^ij volumes! This numl)er, com- 
prising tlie world's best books in history, poetry, science, 
and general literature, might be read slowly, with medi- 
tation and diligent note-taking, by the most busy man 
who was willing to employ his leisure in that way. 
Libraries and books are now brought within the reach 
of all, and the mass of what man knows can be learned 
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in oiillint by any -tndfiit wliii thirsts for knowledge 
\\'liile thus eugagfd the f^tudent is on the direct ruad 
toward oratorical effit-ieney, though such knowledge will 
not in itself constitute eloquent*. It is but one of its 
elements. Neither will the speaker have to wait until 
any definite quantity of reading has been accomplished 
before it becomes sen-iceable to him. All that he learns 
will be immediately available, and, with projwr effort, 
the facility of speech and the material for speaking will 
keep pace with each other. 

But personal oliservation of life and nature are jusl 
as necessary as rea<ling. The world of liooks is very 
extensive, but it yields its treasures only to persons who 
bring to its study some independent knowledge of their 
own. We cannot hope to add much to the world's stock 
of knowledge by what we .see with our own eyes, but 
what we do see and hear will interpret for us what we 
learn from the far wider world of books. Gibbon tells 
us that his militia service, though of no great advan- 
ta^. in itself, was atterward verj- ii.sefnl to the historian 
of the Roman Empire. What we behold of the laud- 
scape around us lays the foundation for understanding 
what poets and travelers tell us of otlicr landscapei^ we 
may never see. Book knowledge will become real and 
vivid just in proportion as it is brought into cromparlson 
with the observation of our own senses. To the orator, 
this is far more imjMrtant than to the ordinary student, 
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for it adds greatly to the royal fiioulty of imagination. A 
description from the lips of a sjieakerwho beholds at the 
moment a mental pii-tiirc, accurate as a photograph, and 
bright with color, will bo very different from another 
description built up only of words, however well chasen 
and melodious the latter may be. A little dabbling in 
natural science, a few experiments tried, an occasional 
peep through telescope or microscope at the worlds they 
open, and all other means of bringing knowledge under 
the scrutiny of our own senses, will greatly contribute to 
the power of the orator. 

The reasoning faculties must also l)e trained by exer- 
cise ujx>n their own objects. The knowledge which has 
been gathered from personal observation or from the 
testimony of others in books will furnish material, but 
will not enable us to reason. Logic and mathematics 
have considerable utility as guides, but they cannot supply 
the want of continuous application of the processes of 
ai^ument and deduction. No man becomes a reasoner 
from merely learning the mode in which the reason 
operates. Of two persons, one of whom understands 
every mood of the syllogism and the source of every 
fallacy, while the other has no technical knowledge <)( 
logic, but has been engaged in careful reasoning, discus- 
sion, and argument, all his life, it may easily happen that 
the latter will lie the better reasoner of the two — just as 
a man might learn from the books all the rules of the 
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game of croquet, and yet be beaten by another who 
continually handled the mallet, but had never read a 
single rule. Practice makes perfect. Es'iay writing, 
constructing arguments, tracing eiiects back to their 
causes, nmking careful comparison of all things that can 
be compared, in short, bringing our judgmait to bear 
npon all fects, forming our own opinions of every event, 
and being always ready to give a reason to those wtio 
ask, — these m<xie8 of exercise will make the (acuity of 
reason grow continually stronger. It is not pretended 
that these or any other modes of cultivation can make 
all minds equal, but they vnl\ improve any one — the 
lowest as surely as the most active — though the interval 
after both have been thus exercised will remain as great 
as before. 

Extempore speech itself, when practiced upon carefully 
arranged plans or models as recommended hereafter, is 
one of the most powerful modes of cultivating the logi- 
cal faculty. To construct plans, so tliat all thoughts 
accumulated upon a given subject may be unfolded in a 
natural and orderly manner, cannot fail to exercise the 
reasoning faculties, and impart corresponding strength to 
them. 

But how shall emotion be cultivated? The wisest 
speech, if deep feeling neither throbs in the words nor 
is manifested in delivery, cannot lie eloquent. The 
orator can only speak forth from an aroused and excited 
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nature. There is a kind of intellectual excitation 
kindled by the presentation of truth which is suf- 
ficiently effective when instruction is the only objuct. 
But to persuade and move men — the usual aim of the 
orator — requires i)assion. No pretense will avail the 
extempore speaker. He will infallibly be detected if 
counterfeiting, and to succeed in exhibiting feeling he 
must really feci. There are but two things which can 
arouse feeling — care for a cause or for i>ersons. Many a 
man is eloquent when " riding his hobby," though at no 
other time. He has thought so much upon that special 
subject, and has so thoroughly identified himself with it, 
that everything relating to it becomes invested with per- 
sonal interest. Any cause whi<(h can thus be made per- 
sonal will be apt to arouse feeling. It would be wise, 
therefore, for an orator to identiiy himself as closely as 
possible with all manner of good causes which come 
within his reach. Then such well-springs of emotion 
will gush out easily and frequently. 

This mode of excitation is lately intellectual in ita 
character. The next to be described has more-to do with 
the afifections. The clergyman wants to secure the wel- 
fare of his congregation, and the bettei' he is acquainted 
with them individually the stronger will be this wish. 
The lawyer Ls hut a poor attorney if he does not so 
identify himself with his client as to feel more than a 
professional interest in the hitter's success. The politi- 
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c'iaii needti no exbortation to rouse his enthusiasm for his 
party and his chief. All these are instances of that care 
for persons which adds so greatly to the powers of effec- 
tive speech. The plain inference, therefore, is that the 
speaker will gain lai^y by identifying himKelf as 
closely as possible witli the interests of men, and by cul- 
tivating love for them. A cynical or indifferent spirit 
makes a fearful discount from the possibilities of 
eloquence. Only the greatest qualities in other direc- 
tions can prevent it from proving fatal. 

The power and sensitiveness of emotions founded upon 
intimate knowledge and partnership of interest go fer 
to explain the wonderfiil eloquence of the old Greeks. 
Their country was the native land of eloquence. This 
arose not so much from the character of that gifted race 
as from the fact that each speaker personally knew his 
audience and had an intimate, material interest in the 
affairs he discussed. They regarded their opponents as 
terribly bad men. Their own lives and the lives of 
many of tlieir friends were not unfrequently involved in 
the questions they discussed. The States were so small, 
and the personal element so important, that strongly 
aroused feeling became inevitable. The discussion of 
war or peace before an audience who knew that if they 
voted war their town might be besi^ed by the enemy 
within a fortnight, was sure to be eagerly listened to. 
No platitudes would be tolerated. The orators spoke 
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before their neighbors, some of them friendly, others 
bitter enemies who were seeking in each word they 
uttered an occasion for their ruin. Much of tlie won- 
derful [lower of Demosthenes arose from tlie deep solici- 
tude felt by himself and excited in his hearera as they 
watched the swiftly coming ruin of their common 
country. 

It is also a law of human nature tbat we feel deeply 
for that which has cost us great labor. The collector of 
old china or of entomological specimens learns to 
greatly value the ugly dishes and bugs he gathers, though 
others may despise them. The more of real work we 
do in the world, the deeper the hold our hearts take 
upon it. This is one of the secrets of the jxtwer of 
goodness as an element of oratory. It was long ago 
declared that a good man, other things being equal, will 
be a better speaker than a bad man. His affections are 
called forth by a greater variety of object.s. Yet hate 
can make a man eloquent as well as love, and some of 
the most eloquent orations ever uttered partook largely 
of this baleful inspiration. But the occasions on whicli 
noble feelings may rise into eloquence arc fer more 
numerous and important. 

Why should not a man train himself to take a deep 
interest in all that is brought familiarly to his notice? 
This wide range of symjtathy is one of the marks which 
distinguishes a great from a small mind. It has been 
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eaid that " lunar politics " can have no possible interests 
for the inhabitants of this globe. But who can be sure 
of this, if there be such a thing as " lunar politics " ? 
The wider our knowledge the more we recognize the 
possibility of interests which we had not before dreamed 
of- If there are inhabitants on the moon, and if we 
have an immortal existence, it is far from impossible 
that we might some time be brought into the closest con- 
nection with them. No man can tell the bearing of a 
new fiict upon human welfare, more than he can write 
the history of a new-bom babe. At any rate, every 
feet is a part of the great system of truth which lies all 
about us, and which b adapted to the needs of our intel- 
lect. Let it also be remembered that all men are kin- 
dred, and that we should make common cause with them. 
When this comes to be the habitual attitude of the mind, 
not as a mere sentiment, but as a strong and steady 
impulse, impassioned speech on any great theme affecting 
the interests of nations or individual men will be easy. 

Emotion cannot be feigned, neither can it be directly 
roused by an effort of the will. We cannot say, " Now 
I will be in a furious jMssion," or, " Now I will be 
inflamed with wrath gainst this great wrong," for the 
mere sake of speaking better upon the subject in hand. 
But we can gaze upon a great wrong, and meditate upon 
the evil it involves, until the tides of indignant emotion 
arise in our breast. Many a well-prepared speech has 
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failed of effect, because the orator was so anxious about 
the form of Bis address and his own popularity as to 
lose interest in the subject itself. Sometimes speeches 
read or recited fail from an opposite cause. The interest 
has once been aroused, and having burned during the 
protracted period of corajxtsition, it cools and cannot be 
recalled. No energy, declamation, or elt^nce of diction 
can redeem this capital defect. 

To tell a man in general terms how he may widen his 
sympathies and enter into the closest bonds with his fel- 
lows is difficult. It is much easier to tell him what not 
to do. The hermits of the desert took exactly the 
wrong course. They lost the power of eloquence except 
upon some theme which could be wedded to their solitary 
musings. Peter the Hermit was roused to fury by the 
tales of wrongs to pilgrims in the Holy City — almost 
the only thing that could have made him eloquent. But 
on that one topic he sjioke like a man inspired and was 
able to call all Europe to arms. Whatever separates 
from the common interests of humanity must diminish 
the power or at least the range of genuine emotion. To 
know a great many men, to understand their business 
affairs, to enter into their joy and fear, to watch tiie feel- 
ings that rise and fell in their hearts, is sure to deepen 
our own feelings by unconscious imitation and sympathy. 
Each new friend is an added i>ower of noblest emotion — 
a new point at which the world takes hold of our hearts. 
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How many persons are eloquent for a cause only ! On 
the other hand, some men care nothing for general prin- 
ciples, but will throw their whole soul into a conflict for 
Iriends. 

That man is well furnished for eloquence who knows 
a great deal, who can mentally combine, arrange, and 
reason correctly upon what he knows, who feels a per- 
sonal interest in every fact with which his memory is 
stored, and every principle which can be deduced from 
those facts, and who has so great an interest in his fel- 
lows that all deeds which aflfect them awaken the same 
response in his heart as if done to himself. He will 
then possess all the necessary treasures of thought, and 
will himself be warmed by the fires of emotion. The 
only remaining problem will be to find the manner of 
communicating his thought and emotion in undiminished 
force to others through the medium of speech. 

The mode of cultivating the powers necessary to this 
end will next engage our attention. 
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CHAPTER ni. 
Language. 

The preceding chapter dealt with those faculties which 
provide the materials of speech, and in one sense was 
scarcely appropriate to a treatise designed to show the 
best modes of communicating knowledge. Yet it was 
difficult to approach the subject intelligibly in any other 
way. So much has been said about the natural power 
of oratory that it was necessary to define its character 
and to show how it might be supplemented by cultiva- 
tion. But it is more directly our task to point out the 
mode of improving the communicative faculties. 

First in importance among those stands langiiage. 
Without its assistance thought could not be consecutively 
imparted. Some vague and intangible conceptions might 
arise within our own minds, but even these could not be 
given to other minds without the medium of words. 
The power of langu^e is distinct from general intellec- 
tual ability. It by no means follows that a man who 
possesses important thoughts and deep emotions will be 
able to communicate them well ; but a very moderate 
endowment of the word-facnlty may be so cultivated as 
to fulfill every requirement. Diligent practice in the 
methods advised below will enable the great majority of 
101 
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men to express their thoughts with fulbiess and ae- 
cura<y. 

There are certain laws in every language made binding 
by custom, which cannot be transgressed witliout expos- 
ing the offender to the severe penalty of ridicule and 
contempt. These laws form the basis of grammar, and 
must be thoroughly learned. If a man lias been under 
the influence of good models from childhood, correctness 
will be a matter almost of instinct ; but the reverse of 
this is frequently the case. Even tlien there is but little 
difficulty experienced by any one who will take tlie 
necessary pains, in learning to write in accordance with 
the rules of speedi, and when this power has been 
attained there is a standanl formed by which to judge our 
spoken words. But it is not enough for the extempore 
speaker to be able to reduce his sentences to correctness 
by recasting, pruning, or adding to them. Tliey should 
be required to present themselves at first in correct form 
and in rounded completeness. He has no time to think 
of right or wrong constructions, and the only safe way, 
therefore, is to make the right so habitual that the wrong 
will not once l>e thought of. In other words, we must 
not only be able to express ourselves correctly by tongue 
and ])en, but the very ciirrcnt of uns]>oken words that 
flows in our brains must be shaped in full conformity to 
the laws of language. ^VTien we exercise the power of 
continuous grammatical thinking, tliere will be no diffi- 
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culty in avoiding the ridiculous blunders which are sup- 
posed to be inseparable from extempore speech. 

Correctness in pronunciation is also of importance. 
Usage has given each word its authorized sound, which 
no person can frequently mistake without rendering him- 
self liable to the easiest and most damaging of all criti- 
cisms. Bad pronunciation produces another and ex- 
tremely hurtful effect upon extempore speech. The men- 
tal effort necessary to discriminate l)etween two modes of 
pronouncing a word, neither of which is known to be 
right, diverts the mind from the subject and produces em- 
barrassment and hesitation. Accuracy in the use of 
words, which is a charm in spoken no less than written 
language, may also be impaired from the same cause ; for 
if two terms that may be used for the same idea are 
thought of, only one of which can be pronounced with cer- 
tainty, that one will be preferred, even if the other be the 
more suitable. The extemporizer ought to be so familiar 
with the sound of all common wools that none but the 
right pronunciation and accent will ever enter his mind. 
Fluency and aecvraey in the use of words are two 
qualities that have often been confounded, though per- 
fectly distinct. To the speaker they are of equal im- 
iwrtance, while the writer has far more need of the latter. 
All words have their own peculiar shades of meaning. 
They have been builded up into their present shape 
through long ages. By strange turns and with many a 
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curious history have tliey glided iiito the f 
they now bear ; and eaeli one is imbedded in the minds 
of the people as the representative of certain definite 
■ ideas. Words are delicate paints that, to the untutored 
eye, may seem of one color, but each has its own place 
in the picture painted by the hand of genius, and can be 
supplanted by no other. Many methods have been sug- 
gested for learning these fine shades of meaning. The 
study of Greek and Latin has been urged as the best and 
almost the only way: such study may be very useiiil 
for discipline, and will give much elementary knowledge 
of the laws of language: but the man who kno\V8 no 
other tongue than his own need not consider himself 
debarred from the very highest place as a master of 
words. The careful study of a goo<i etymological dic- 
tionary will, in time, give blm about all the valuaUe 
information bearing upon this subject that he couli 
obtain from the study of many languages. In general 
reading, let him mark every word he does not perfectly 
understand, and from the dictionary find its origin, the 
meaning of its roots, and its varied signifieations at the 
present day. This will make the word as familiar as an 
old a^quiuntance, and when he meets it again he will 
notice if the author uses it correctly. The student may 
not be able to examine every word in the language, but 
by this mode he will be led to think of the meaning of 
each one he sees ; and from this silent practice he will learn 
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the beauty and ^Kiwer of P-ngli-ih as fiilly as if he sought 
it through the liteniturcH of Greece and Eome. If this 
hubit is long continued it will cause words to be used 
correctly in thinking as well as in speaking. To read a 
dictionary consecutively and carefully (ignoring the old 
story about its frequent change of 9ul>je<rt) will also be 
found very profitable. 

Translating from any langu^e, ancient or modem, 
will have just tlie same tendency to teach accurate ex- 
pression as careful original composition. In either case 
the improvement comes from the search for words that 
exactly convey certain ideas, and it matters not what the 
source of the ideas may be. The use of a good thesauras, 
or storehouse of words, may also be ser\'iceable by show- 
ing in one view all the words that relate to any subject. 

But none of theae methods will greatly iaercaae fluency. 
There is a practical difference between merely knowing 
a term and that easy use of it which only habit can give. 
Elihu Burritt, with his knowledge of fifty langu^es, 
has often been surpassed in fluency, force, and variety of 
expression by an unlettered farmer, because the few 
words the latter knew were always ready. There is no 
way to increase this easy and fluent use of language 
without much practice in utterance. Where and how 
can such practice be obtained ? 

Conversation affords an excellent means for this kind 
of improvement. We do not mean the running fire of 
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question and ajiswer, glancing so rapidly back and forth 
as to allow no time for premeditating or explaining any- 
thing, but real and rational talk — an excliange of 
thoughts and ideas clearly and intelligibly expreissed. 
The man who engages much in this kind of conversa- 
tion can scarcely fail to become an adept in the art of 
expressing his thoughts in appropriate langu^e. Talk 
much ; express your ideas in the best manner possible; 
if difficult at first, persevere, and it will become easier. 
Thus you will learn eloquence in the best and most 
pleasing school. The common conversational style — 
that in which man deals directly with his fellow man — 
is the germ of true oratory. It may be amplified and 
systematized ; but talking bears to eloquence the same 
relation that the soil does t« the tree tliat springs out of 
its busom. 

But the best thoughts of men and the noblest expres- 
sions are seldom found floating on the sea of common 
talk. To drink the deepest inspiration, our minds must 
often eome in loving communion with the wi.se and 
mighty of all ages. In the masterpieces of literature we 
will find " thought knit close to thought," and, what is 
still more to our present purpose, words so applieil as to 
breathe and live. These passages should be read until 
their spirit sinks into our hearts and their melaly rings 
like a blissful song in our ears. To memorize many 
such passages will be a profitable employment. The 
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words of wliieh such masterpieces are compogal, with 
the meanings they bear in their several places, will thus 
be fixed in our mind^ ready to drop on our tongues when 
needed. This conning of beautiful passages is not now 
recommended for the purpose of quotation, although they 
may often be used in that maimer to good advantage, 
but simply to print the individual words with their sig- 
nification more deeply in memory. 

This may be effected, also, by memorizing selections 
from our own best writings. What is thus used should 
be highly polished, and yet preserve, as far as possible, 
tlie natural form of expression. Carried to a moderate 
extent, this exercise tends to elevate the character of our 
extemporaneous efforts by erecting a standard that is our 
own, and therefore suited to our tastes and capacities ; 
but if made liabitual, it will induce a reliance upon the 
memory rather than on the power of spontaneous pro- 
duction, and thus destroy the faculty it was designed to 
cultivate. 

But nt> means of cultivating fluency in langu^e can 
rival extempore speech itself. The only diffiinilty is to 
find a suffi<ient number of occasions to speak. liong 
intervals of prejKiration have great atlvantages as iar as 
the gathering of material for discourse is concerned; but 
they have disadvantages, also, which can only be over- 
come by more diligent effort in otlier directions. 

Clear and definite ideas greatly increase the power of 
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When a thought is fully understood h falls 
into words as naturally as a summer cloud, riven by the 
lightning, dissolves into rain. So easy is it to express a 
series of ideas, completely mastered, that a successful 
speaker once said, " It is a man's own fault if he ever 
fails. Let him prepare as he ought, and there is no 
danger." The assertion was too strong, for failure may 
come from other causes than a want of preparation. Yet 
the continuance of careful drill, in connection with fre- 
quent speaking and close preparation, will give very 
great ease and certainty of expression. The " blind but 
eloquent" preacher, Milburn, says that he gave four years 
of his life — the time spent as chaplain at Washington — 
to acquire the power of speaking correctly and easily 
without the previous use of the [len, and he declares tliat 
he considers the time well spent. His style is diifuse, 
sparkling, rhetorical, the ma'it diffii^ult to acquire, though 
not by any means the most valuable. An earnest, ner- 
vous, and yet elegant style may lie formed by those who 
have the necessary <^ualilicutions iu much shorter time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Imagination. 

Nothing^ adds more to tlie brilliancy and effectiveness 
of oratory than the royal faculty of imagination. This 
weird and glorious power deals with truth as well as fic- 
tion and gives to its fortunate possessor the creative, Ufe- 
breathing spirit of poetry. 

Listen to the description of natural scenery by a per- 
son of imagination, and afterward by another destitute 
of that faculty ! Each may be perfectly accurate and 
refer to the same objects, even enumerating the same 
particulars in the same order; but the one gives a cata- 
li^ue, the other a picture. In relating a story or enforc- 
ing an ai^ument, the same difference in the vividness of 
impression is apparent. 

It is said of Henry Ward Beecher, who possesses a 
strong imagination, that the people would listen with 
delighted attention if he only described the mode in 
which a potato grew ! He would see a thousand beauties 
in its budding and blossoming, and paint the picture so 
vividly as to command universal attention. 

The Bible, which is the most pojiular of all Iwoks, is 
pre-eminently a book of inii^ination. Nowhere is loftier 
or more beautiful imagery employed, or wrought into 
109 
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more exquisite forms. A few sbort and simple words 
paint pictures that the world looks upon with astonish- 
ment from age to age. Paradise Lost, the most sublime 
imaginative poem in the language of man, drew much of 
its inspiration from a few passages in Genesis. Job and 
Isaiah are without rivals in the power of picturing by 
means of words, sublime objects beyond the grasp of 
mortal vision. 

While illustrations and comparisons flow principally 
from the reasoning faculti^, their beauty and sparkle 
come from imagination. Without its influence these 
may explain and simplify, but they have no power to 
interest the hearer or elevate the tenor of discourse. 

How may iraiagination be cultivated ? It is said that 
" Po^ are born, not made," but the foundation of every 
other faculty also is in nature, while all are useless, 
unless improved, and applied. Imagination will increase 
in vigor and activity by proper use. Its function is to 
form complete mental images from the detached mate- 
rials furnished by the senses. It gathers from all 
sources and mises and mingles until a picture is pro- 
duced. The proper way to cultivate it lies in forming 
abundance of just such pictures and in finishing them 
with all possible care. Let the orator, on the canvas of 
the mind, paint in full size and perfect coloring, every 
part of his speech which relates to material or visible 
things. Illustrations also can usually be represented in 
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picturesque form. We do not now speak of outward 
representation, but of viewing all objects in clear dis- 
tinctness, through the eye of the mind. It is not enough 
for the speaker, if he would reach the highest success, to 
gather all the facts he wishes to use, to arrange them in 
the best order, or even to premeditate the very form of 
words. Instead of the latter process, he may more pro- 
fitably strive to embrace all that can be pictured in one 
mental view. If he can summon before him in the 
moment of description tlie very scenes and events about 
which he is discoursing, and behold them vividly as in a 
waking dream. It is probable that his auditors will see 
them in the same manner. A large part of all discourses 
may thus be made pictorial. In Ivankoe, one of the 
characf«rs looks out through a castle window and describes 
to a wounded knight within the events of the assault which 
was being made upon the castle. Any person could describe 
the most stirring scene vividly and well in the moment 
of witnessing it. A strong imagination enables a speaker 
or poet to see those things he speaks of almost as accu- 
rately and impressively as if passing before his bodily 
eyes, and often with far more brightness of color. To 
make the effort to see what we write or read will have 
a powerful effect in improving the imaginative faculty. 
Reading and carefully pondering the works of those 
who have imagination in high d^ree will also be help- 
ful. The time devoted to the enjoyment of great poems 
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is not lost to the orator. They give richness and tone 
to his mind, introduce him into scenes of ideal beauty, 
and furnish him with many a striking thought and glow- 
ing image. 

Most of the sciences give as fiill scope to imagination 
In its best workings as poetry itself. Astronomy and 
geology are pre-eminent in this particular. Every- 
thing about them is grand. They deal with immense 
periods of time, vast magnitudes, and sublime histories. 
Each science requires the formation of mental images and 
thus gives the advantages we have already pointed out. 
It is possible for a scientific man to deal exclusively with 
the shell rather than the substance of science, with its 
technical names and definitions mtlier than its grand 
truths ; but in tliis case the &ult is with himself rather 
than with his subject. The dryness of scientific and even 
mathematical studies relates only to the preliminary de- 
partments. A philosopher once said that success in science 
and in poetry depended upon the same faculties. He was 
very nearly right. Tlie poet is a creator who forms new 
worlds of his own. The greatest of their number thus 
describes the process by which imagination performs ils 



" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from licavon to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
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Turns them to shapes and gives to airy uothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong im£^ination." 

Ahnost the same result must be reached in many depart- 
ments of .science, with the aid of only a few scattered facta 
for a basis. The geologist has some broken bones, withered 
leaves, and fragments of rock, from which to reconstruct 
the primitive world. From the half-dozen facts obser\"ed 
through his telescope, the astronomer pictures the pliysi- 
cal condition of distant planets. In every science the 
same need exists for im^ination in its highest, most 
truthful fimction, and the same opportunity is, therefore, 
afforded for its cultivation. 

An eminent elocutionist frequently urged his classes to 
employ all pauses in mentally picturing the idea contained 
in the coming sentence. He declared that by this means 
the expression of the voice was rendered more rich mid 
true. In uttering our own words this process is at once 
more easy and more fruitfiil in varied advantages. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Voice and Gesture. 

Voice and gesture form the immediate linL between 
tlie speaker and his audience. The vahie of good quality 
in both is sometimes over-estimated, though it is always 
considerable. A good voice, well managed, gives pow- 
erful and vivid expression to thought, but cannot supply 
the absence of it. Neither is such a voice indispen- 
sable. Many instances of high success against vocal 
disadvant^es might be mentioned ; but these only prove 
that other excellencies may atone for a single defect. 
We can never be indifferent to the charms of a good 
voice, that modulates with every emotion and responds 
to the finest shades of feeling. It has much of the 
pleasing quality of music. 

But this harmony cannot be evoked by merely 
mechanical training. To teach the pupil just what note 
on the musical scale he must strike to express a particular 
emotion, how much of an inflection must be used to 
express joy or sorrow, and how many notes down the 
scale mark a complete suspension of sense, is absurd : 
speech can never be set to music. 

But let it not be inferred from this that voice cultiva- 
tion is useless. The more perfect the instrument for the 
114 
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expression of thought can be made, the better it will be 
fitted for its high office. A_n orator may profitably spend 
a little time daily for years in training the voice, for it 
is a faculty lie must continually employ, and none is 
more susceptible of improvement. The passion evoked 
in animated speech will demand for its adequate expres- 
sion almost every note and key within the tx>mpass of 
the voice ; and unless it has previously been trained into 
strength on each of these, it will fail or grow weary. 
The proper kind of preparation operates by exploring 
the range of the voice, testing its capabilities, and im- 
proving each tone. This work is not imitative or slavish. 
It is only like putting an instrument in tune before be- 
ginning a musical performance. 

To give full elocutionary instruction here would be 
aside from our purpose; but a few useful modes of 
practice may be pointed out. 

Good articulation is of prime importance. Nothing 
will contribute more to secure this valuable quality than 
the separation of words into their elements of sound 
and continued practice on each element as thus isolated. 
Phonetic shorthand affords a good means for making 
such analysis, or the same purpose may be accomplished 
by means of the marks of pronunciation found in any 
dictionarj'. As we practice these elements of sound we 
will discover the exact nature of any defect of articulation 
we may suffer from, and can drill ujion the sounds that 
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are <iifflcult until they become easy. When we have thus 
learned to pronounce these few elements — not much 
above forty in number — an«l can follow them info all 
their combinations, we have mastered the alphabet of 
utterance. It will also contribute greatly to strengthen 
the voice and make it pliable, if we continue the same 
practice on these elements at different d^rees of elevation 
on the musical scale until we can utter each one in full, 
round distinctness, at any pitch from the deepest bass to 
the shrillest note ever used in speech. This will bring 
all varieties of modulation within easy reach. 

Practice on these elements is also a very eflective mode 
of strengthening weak voices. By pronouncing them 
one by one, with gradually increasing force, the d^ree 
of loudness we can attain at any pitch, will be greatly 
extended. The amount of improvement that may be 
made wonld be incredible if it were not so often exem- 
plified. Every teacher of elocution can testify of students, 
the power of whose voices has thus been multiplied many 
fold; and almost equal advantages may be reaped in 
persevering private practice. 

Following on the same line, we may learn to enunciate 
the elements, and especially the short vowels, in a quick, 
sharp tone, more rapidly than the ticking of a watch, 
and with the clearness of a l)ell. This will enable the 
speaker to avoid drawling, and be very fast when desir- 
able, without falling into indistinctness. Then, by an 
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Opposite prowss, othersoimds, efipeclally the long vowels, 
may be prolonged with every degree of force from the 
feintest to the fullest. Perseverance in these two exer- 
cises will so improve the voice that no hall will be too 
large for its compass. 

The differing extension of sounds, as well as their 
pitch and variations in force, constitute the perspective 
of speech and give it an agreeable variety, like the 
mingling of light and shade in a well-executed picture. 
The opposite of this, a dull, dead uniformity, with 
each word uttered in the same key, with the same force, 
and at the same degree of speed, becomes well-nigh un- 
bearable ; while perpetual modulation, reflecting in each 
rise and fall, each storm and calm of sound, the living 
thought within, is the pertection of nature, which the 
best art can only copy. 

All vocal exercises are of an essentially preparatory 
character. In the moment of speecli details may safely 
be left to the impulse of nature. Supply the capability 
by previous discipline, and then allow passion to clothe 
itself in the most natural forms. There is such a vital 
connection between emotion and the tones of voice, that 
emphasis and inflection will l)e as spontaneous, on the 
part of the disciplined speaker, as breathing. Rulcfi 
remembered in the act of speaking tend to destroy all 
life and freshness of utterance. 

When bad habits have lieen corrected, the voice made 
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supple and strong, confidence attained, and deep feeling 
evoked in the speaker's breast, there will be little need 
to care for the minutise of elocution. The child that is 
burnt needs no instruction in the mode of crying out. 
Let nature have her way, untrammeled by art, and all 
feelings will dominate the voice and cause every hearer 
to recognize their nature and participate in them. In 
this way we may not attain the brilliancy of theatric 
clap-trap, but we will be able to give " the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin." 

If carefully guarded, the faculty of imitation may be 
of great service in the management of the voice. The 
sounds that express sympathy and passion are heard 
everywhere, forming a medium of communication more 
subtle and widespread than any language of earth. From 
the example of great orators we may learn what tnie 
excellence is, and become able to reproduce some, at 
least, of their effects. It would be hurtful to confine our 
attention too long to one model, for true excellence is 
many-sided, and if we continually view only one of its 
])Iia.ses we are apt to fall into slavish imitation — one of 
the greatest of all vi<*s. By having many examples to 
look upon, and using them only to elevate our own ideal, 
we will escape this danger. The models before us will 
Hi^ us to greater exertions and tlie ivliole level of our 
attainments be raised. 

There are abundant faults to mar the freedom and 
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Daturalness of delivery, and the speaker who would be 
truly natural must watch diligently for them and 
exterminate them without mercy. The sing-song tone, 
the scream, the lisp, the gutteral and tremulous tones, 
the rhythmical emphasis which fklls like a trip-hammer 
at measured intervals, are specimens of common, bad 
habita that should be weeded out aa fast as they push 
through thesoil; and if thespeaker's egotism is too great to 
see them, or his taste not pure enough, some friend should 
point them out. Even the advice of an enemy conveyed in 
the unpleasant form of sarcasm and ridicule may be profit- 
ably used for the purpose of reform and improvement. 

Should a conversational tone be employed in speak- 
ing ? This question has often been asked, and much dif- 
ference of opinion evoked, but it may be satisfactorily 
answered. The language of conversation is the language 
of nature in its most unfettered form, and it should, 
therefore, be the baak of all speech. The same variety 
and character of intonations used in it should be 
employed in every variety of oratory. But conversa- 
tion itself varies widely with varying circumstances. 
The man talking with a friend across a river will speak 
less rapidly but more loudly than if he held that friend 
by the hand. In speaking to a number at once, the 
orator must, in order to be heard, speak more forcibly 
and distinctly than in addressing one only. With this 
explanation, it may be laid down as a safe rule that a 
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spcfcli should begin iu u cuiiverfiatiuiial manner. But 
should it continue in the same way ? A deep, fuU tone 
— ^the orotund of the elocutionist — will make a stronger 
impression thau a shrill, feeble utterance. And as con- 
versation becomes earnest even between two persona, 
there is the tendency to stronger ajid more impressive 
tones. This same tendency will be a sufficient guide in 
si»eecli. A traine<1 maji giving utterance to a well-pre- 
pared speech, upon a theme which appeals to his own 
emotions, will adopt those oratorical tones which form a 
proper medium for eloquence, without a single thought 
given to that subject during the moment of delivery. 
Begin as a man who is talking to a number of his friends 
upon an interesting subject ; then, as thelnterest deepens, 
let go all restraint. As passion rises like an inflowing 
tide, tlie voice will be so fully possessed by it and so 
filled out and strengthened as to produce all the efifeet 
of which its compass is capable. It will deepen into the 
thunder roll when that is needed, and at the right time 
will grow soft and pathetic. 

But above almost every other error that the speaker 
can commit, beware of thinking that you must be loud 
in order to be impressive. Nothing is more disgusting 
than that interminable roar, b^inning with a shout, and 
continuing to split the speaker's throat and the hearer's 
ears all through the discourse. This fault is not uncom- 
mon iu the pulpit, esj>ecially among those who desire a 
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reputation for extraortliuary fervor and eamestnesB. 
But it is the worst kind of monotouy. The loudness of 
tone, that applied at the right place would be overpower- 
ing, loses all power except to di^ust and weary an audi- 
ence. It expresses uo more thought or sentiment than 
the lasliing of ocean waves conveys to the storm-tossed 
mariner. Have something to say; keep the fires of 
passion burning in your own soul ; learn the real strength 
there is in the reserve of power; and the cultivated voice 
will not fell in its only legitimate oflice — that of making 
the clear and adequate impression of your thoughts and 
emotions upon the souls of others. 

Elocutionary manuals properly devote much space to 
the consideration of gesture, for the eye should be 
addressed and pleased as well as the ear. But we doubt 
whether the marking out of special gestures to be imi- 
tated can do much good. A few broad principles like 
those formulated by the celebrated French teacher, Del- 
sartc, may be profitably studied and made familiar by 
practice upon a few simple selections. After that the 
principal use of training is to give confidence so that the 
sjieaker may be in the full possession and instinctive uge 
of all his powers. Fear often freezes the speaker into 
ice-like rigidity; and hearers are apt to feel the same 
deadly chill when listening to some one whose dominat- 
ing sentiment is the fear that he may do something ridicu- 
lous, or fell to win their fevor. 
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The secondary use of traiiiiog in gesture is to discard 
awkward and repulsive movements. Timidity and fear 
may be overcome by a firm resolution, and the object is 
well worth the effort. Bad or ungraceful actions are &r 
■ better in the case of a b^inner than no action at all. 
The saying of Demosthenes, that the first, the second, 
and the third need of an orator is " action," does not 
fully apply to the modem speaker. He needs many 
things more urgently tLan action, even wheu that word 
is token in its widest sense. But action is important, and 
when graeefiil and expressive, it does powerfully tend to 
arrest attention, and even to help the processes of thought 
on the part of the speaker himself We have heard sev- 
eral eloquent men who scarcely moved during the 
delivery of an address, but never without feeling that 
g(K)d gesticulation would have been a great addition to 
tlieir power. It is unnatural to speak for any consider- 
able period of time without moving. None but a lazy, 
sick, or bashful man will do it. Let the laziness be 
shak^ off, the sickness cured, and the bashfulness 
r<iserved for a more fitting occasion ! A man who is too 
l>a.shfu! and diffident to move hand, head, or foot in the 
presience of an audience should in consistency refuse to 
monopolize their time at all ! 

Practice will usually overcome this fiiult. "When a 
man has stood a great many times before an audience 
without receiving any serious injury, and has a good 
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purpose in thus claiming their attention, and something 
which he thinks tliey ought to hear, he will forget his 
fears and allow his mind to be engrossed, as that oi' a 
true speaker should be, with the subject he has in hand. 
Then all his gestures will have at least the grace of uncon- 
scious and spontaneous origination. 

But when fear has been overcome so that the speaker 
is not afraid to use his hands, he needs to enter upon a 
determined and comprehensive campaign against bad 
liabits. If anything is truly natural — that is, true to 
the higher or universal nature — it will be beautiful ; but 
early examples are so often wrong and corrupting that 
it is hard to say what nature is: Nature may be a bad 
nature — the reflection of all that is low and sordid as 
well as that which is high and ennobling. That nature 
whieli is in harmony with the sura of all things, which 
is the image of the Creator's perfectness, must be right 
and good ; but we must not too hastily conclude that any 
habits of our own have this high and unquestionable 
fX)urce. Hardly a speaker lives ivho does not at some 
fimafall into unsightly or ridiculous habits. The dif- 
ferent* between men in this respect is that some steadily 
arciimulate all the faults they ever have contracted, until 
the result is most repulsive; whilei.thers, from the wcm- 
ings of friends or their own observation, discover their 
errors and east them off. 

A mode by which the solitary student may become 
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atxiuaiiitetl with liis tault.s, aud from which he shutild not 
be driven by fooHsh ridicule, is by declaiming in as 
natural and forcible a manner as possible before a large 
mirror. Thus we may " see ourselves as others see us." 
Repeated practice in this maimer will enable you to keep 
the necessary watch upon your motions, without so much 
distractii^ attention as to make the exercise before the 
glass no trustworthy specimen of ordinary habits. In 
speaking, you hear your own voice and thus become sen- 
sible of audible errors, but the glass is required to show 
improper movements that may have been uneonsciously 
contracted. It is not advised that each speech, before 
delivery, should be practiced in front of the mirror. It 
is doubtful if such practice would not cherish a self- 
consciousncMs worse than all the errors it convicted. But 
the same objection would not apply to occasional decla- 
mations made for the verj' purpose of self-criticiam. 

By these two processes — ^pressing out into action as 
freely as possible under the impulse of deep feeling, and 
by lopping off overjthing that is not graceful and ef- 
fective — we may soon attain a gcMxl style of gesture. 
When the habit of suiting the a<^i(in to the word is once 
fully fonned, all anxiety on that srhject may be dis- 
missed. The liest gestifMilation is entirely unconscious. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Confidence. 

How may tliat bol(liie.s,s and confidence which is indis- 
pensable to an orator best be acquired? On your success 
in this direction, hinges all other kinds of improvement. 
So long as a nervous dread hangs about you, it will make 
the practice of extemporaneous speech painful and repul- 
sive, paralyzing all your faculties in the moment of 
utterance. 

You must acquire confidence in your own powers 
and be willing to trust to their guidance. 

But it is not necessary that yon should exhibit or 
even feel this confidence at the b^inning of a speech, for 
it may then appear like boastfulness or (gotism. It is 
enough if you then have confidence in your subject, and 
in the fullness of your preparation. You may then with- 
out injury wish that some one, that you imagine more 
worthy, stood in your place. But if this feeling con- 
tinues all through the address, failure is inevitable. Many 
a man begins while trembling in every limb, especially 
if the occa>?ion be of unusual character, but soon becomes 
inspired with his theme and foi^eteall anxiety. If your 
fear be greater and more persistent, keeping you in per- 
petual terror, it will desti-oy all liberty and eloquence. 
125 
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When laboring under sucli an influein.'e, you lose self-poa 
session, become confused, all interest evaporates from your 
most carefully prf]jared thoughts, and you sit down at 
length, convincwl tliat you have failed. It is but little 
consolation to believe that you liad all the time in your 
brain the necegsary power and material to achieve splen- 
did success, if you had but po»sesse<l the courage to use it 
aright. 

There is no reme<ly for fear more effitetual than to do 
all our work under the immediate inspiration of duty. 
This feeling is not the privilege of the minister alone, 
but of eaeli one who is eons<nous that he occupies the place 
where he stands Ijwause it l'^ his right to be there, be- 
cause he has some information to give, some cause to 
advocate, or some important task to do. With such 
consciousness we can speak our best, and linish with 
the satis&ction of having done our work as truly as if 
we had performed duty placed upon us in any other 
department of labor. But if we aim simply at making 
an exhibition of self and of showing our own skill and 
eloquence, then the smiles and frowns of the audience 
becomes a matter of ovenvhelming importance, and if 
we fiiil we are deeply mortified and bewail our foolish- 
neas in exposing ourselves to such needless risk. 

The lack of proper confidence is the great reason for 
using manuscript in the moment of speech. The speaker 
makes one effort to extemporize and fiiils. This is not 
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wonderful, for the path to success usually lies through 
Allure ^m the time that we master the wonderful art 
of walking through many failures ; but instead of copying 
the school-boy motto, "try, try again," and reaping wis- 
dom and experience from past efforts, lie loses all hope — 
concludes that he is disqualified for that kind of work, 
and thus sinks to mediocrity and lameness, when he 
might have been brilliant in the fields of true oratory. 

The exhibition of confidence and resolution by the 
speaker is a draft drawn on the respect of an audience 
which is nearly always honored, while the opposite 
qualities hide the possession of real talent. Hearers 
readily pardon timidity at the beginning of an address, 
for then attention is fixed upon the speaker himself, and 
his shrinking seems a graceful exhibition of modesty. 
But when he has fully placed his subject before them 
they associate him with it. If he is dignified and 
assured, they listen in pleased attention and acknowledge 
the weight of hb words. These qualities are very dif- 
ferent from bluster and bravado, which injure the cause 
advocated and excite disgust toward the speaker. The 
first appears to arise from a sense of the dignity of the 
subject; the second, from an assumption of personal 
superiority — an opinion no speaker has a right to enter- 
tain, for in the very act of addressing an audience he 
constitutes them his judges. 

An orator needs confidence in his own powers in order 
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to avail hiin^lf fully of the su^estions of the moment. 
Some of the best thoughts he will ever think flash iijjon 
him while speaking, and are out of the Hue of his prep- 
aration. There is no time to carefully weigh them. He 
must reject them immerliately or begin to follow, not 
knowing whither they lead, and this in audible wonls, 
witli the risk that he may be landed in some absurdity. 
He cannot pause for a moment, as the least hesitation 
breaks the spell he has woven aronnd his hearers, while 
if he rejects the offered idea he may lose a genuine inspi- 
ration. One searching glance that will not allow time 
for his OAvn feelings or those of his auditors to cool, and 
then — decision to reject, or to follow the new track with 
tlie same assurance as if the end were clearly in view — 
this is all that is possible. It requires some boldness to 
pursue the latter course, and yet every speaker knows 
that his highest efforts — efforts that have seemed beyond 
his normal power, and which have done more in a 
minuteto gain the object for which he spoke than all 
the remainder of the discourse — have been of this 
character. 

It also requires a good d^ree of confidence to firmly 
b^in a sentence, even when the general idea is plain, 
without knowing just how it will end. This diflfjculty 
is experienced sometimes even by the most fluent. A 
'man may learn to cast sentences very rapidly, but it will 
take a little time to pass them through his mind, and 
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when one is finished, the next may not yet have fiilly 
condensed itself into words. To begin to utter a partially 
constructed sentence, uncertain how it will end^ and presa 
on without letting the people see any hesitation, deniandw 
no small confidence in one's power of commanding words 
and framing sentences. Yet a bold and confident speaker 
need feel no uneasiness. He may prolong a pause while 
he is thinking of a needed word, or throw in something 
extraneous to All up the time till the right term and con- 
struction are found. Yet the perfect remedy for these 
dangers is to learn the difficult art of standing before an 
audience with nothing to say and making the pause as 
effective as any phase of speech. This can be done, dan- 
gerous as it seems. It does require far more of courage 
to fece an audience when the mouth is empty than when 
we are talking ; the mettle of troojis is never so severely 
tried as when their cartridge-boxes are empty; but all 
the resources of eloquence are not at command until this 
test can be calmly and successfully endured. An eminent 
speaker once said to a friend after a very successful 
effort, " What part of the address you have been prais- 
ing most impressed you?" "It was not anything you 
said," was the reply, " but the thrilling pause you made 
of nearly half a minute after a bold a.=sertion, as if yuu 
were challenging any one to rise and deny what you had 
asserted." " Oh ! I remember," returned the other ; " I 
could not get the next sentence fixed quite right, and was 
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fully detertumed not to say it at all unless it came into 
the proper shape." 

This necessary confidence can be cultivated by striving 
to exercise it, and by assuming its appearance where the 
reality is not. The raw recruit ia transformed into a 
veteran soldier by meeting and overcoming danger. All 
the drill in the world will not supply the want of actual 
experience on the battle-field. So the extempore speaker 
must make up his mind to accept all the risk, and 
patiently endure all the failures and perils that result. 
If he fully decides that the reward is worthy of the 
efFort he will be greatly aided in the attempt, as he will 
thus avoid the wavering and shrinking and questioning 
that would otherwise distress him and paralyze hia pow- 
ers. A ^lure will but lead to stronger and more per- 
sistent eflFort, made with added experience. Success will 
be an ai^ument for future confidence, and thus any 
result will forward him on his course. 

In regard to the diflSculty of framing sentences in 
the moment of utterance, the experienced speaker will 
become so expert, having found hia way through so 
many difficulties of that kind, that the greatest danger 
experienced will be that of carelessly allowing his words 
to flow on without unity or poliah. It does require a 
det«rmined effort, not merely to express meaning, but tn 
pack and compress the greatest possible amount into 
striking and crystalline words. Experience also gives 
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him such a knowledge of the working of his own 
thoughts that he will he able to decide at the first sug- 
gestion what unbidden ideas should be accepted and what 
ones should be rejected. If these new thoughts, how- 
ever fer outside of his preparation, seem worthy, he will 
give them instant expression; if not, he will dismiss 
them and continue unchecked along his intended route. 

It is hoped that the reading of this treatise will in- 
crease the confidence of extempore speakers in two waya ; 
first, by producing in the mind of each one perfect con- 
viction that for him the better way is to adopt unwritten 
speech without reserve; and second, by pointing out a 
mode of preparation which will give as good ground for 
confidence as a fully written manuscript could possibly 
supply. To gain confidence which is not warranted by 
the event would only provoke a hurtftil reaction; but 
confidence which is justified by experience grows ever 
stronger. 

We have thus glanced at a few of the qualities which 
need to be cultivated and strengthened for the purposes 
of public speech. The survey does not cover the whole 
field of desirable qualities, for this would be to give a 
treatise on general education. Perfect speech requires 
every fiiculty of the mind to be brought to the highest 
state of efficiency. There is no mental power which will 
not contribute to success. The whole limits of possible 
education are comprised in the two branches already men- 
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tioned as concerning the orator — those rekting to the 
receptum of knowledge and those to its communication. 
The harmonious combination and perfect development 
of these two is the ideal of excellence — an ideal so high 
that it can only be approached. All knowledge is of use 
to the orator. He may not have occasion (o employ it 
in a particular speech, but it contributes to give certainty, 
breadth, and scope to his views, and assures him that 
what he does put into his speeches is the best that can 
be selected. If he is ignorant, he is obliged to use for a 
discourse on any subject not that material which is the 
best in itself, but simply the best ttiat may happen to be 
known to him, and he cannot be sure that something far 
more suitable is not overlooked. 

The communicating faculties are, if possible, still more 
important. A great part of the value even of a diamond 
depends upon its polish and setting, and the richest and 
wisest thoughts fail to reach the heart or captivate the 
intellect unless they are cast into the proper form, and 
given external beauty. 

Let the speaker, then, have no fear of knowing too 
much. Neither need he despair if he does not now know 
a great deal. He cannot be perfect at once, but must 
build for future years. If he wishes a sudden and local 
celebrity that will never widen, but will probably molder 
away even in his own lifetime, he may pAssibly gain it in 
another way. Let him learn a few of the externals of elo- 
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cution, and then, with great care, or by the free use of the 
materials of others, prepare a few finely worded dis- 
courses, and recite or declaim them over and over again 
afi often as he can find a new audience. He may not 
pan as much applause as he desires by this method, 
but it will be sufficiently evanescent. He will not grow 
up to the measure of real greatness, but become daily 
more dwarfed and stereotyped in intellect. 

The following quotation contains a good example of 
the seductive but misleading methods sometimes held up 
before the young orator : " They talk," said Tom Mar- 
shall to an intimate friend, " of my astonishing bursts 
of eloquence, and doubtless imagine It is ray genius bub- 
bling over. It is nothing of thesort. I'll tell youhow 
I do it : I select a subject and study it from the ground 
up. When I have mastered it fully, I write a speech 
on it. Then I take a walk and come back, and re^■ise 
and correct. In a few days I subject it to another 
pruning, and then recopy it. Next I add the finiisliing 
torches, round it off with graceful ixtIikIs, and commit 
it to memory. Then I speak it in tlie fields, in my 
fether's lawn, and before my mirror, until gesture and 
delivery are perfect. It sometimes takes me six weeks 
or two months to get up a speech. When I am prepared 
I come to town. I generally select a court day, when 
there is sure to be a crowd. I am called on fora sj>eech, 
and am permitte<l to select my own subject. I speak my 
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piece. It astonishes the people, as I intended it should, 
and they go away marveling at my power of oratory. 
They call it genius, but it is the liardest kind of work," 
No objection is made to the quantity of work thus 
described, but might not the same amount be expended 
in more profitable directions? A speech thus prepared 
was a mere trick intended to astonish the people. Some- 
times the great Daniel Webster took equal pains in the 
verbal expression of some worthy thought, which was 
afterward held in the grasp of a powerful memory until 
a fitting place was found for it in some masterly speech. 
The difference between the two processes is greater than 
seems at first glance. Marshall's plan was like a beau- 
tiful garment thrown over a clothes dummy in a shop 
window; Webster's, like the same garment, worn for 
comfort and ornament by a living man. 

It is better that the speaker slioidd " intermeddle with 
all knowledge," and make tlie means of communicating 
his thoughts as perfect as possible. Then out of the 
fullness of his treasure, let him titlk to the (>eople with 
an adequate purjK>se iii view, and if no sudden atsilaliu 
greets him, he will l>e weighty and influential from the 
first, and each passing year will add to his power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Peculiarities Bblongin& to the Various Fields 
OP Oratory. 

The laws which govern extemporaneoua speech are so 
generally applicable to all forms of address that only a 
few things which are peculiar to each need be considered 
before pointing out the best modes of planning and de- 
livering a speech. 

Probably a sermon difiera from the common type of 
speech more than any other form of address. Some of 
the distinctions usually made are purely conventional, 
and not a few are more honoi'ed in the breach than in 
the observance. A certain slowness and stiffness of 
manner is supposed to ciharacterize the pulpit, and also 
the selertion of grave and solemn tones. All these, so 
far as they tend to constitute ministers a class apart from 
other men, with maimers and modes of speech peculiar to 
themselves, are a mere survival of ancient superstition. 
The preacher's tone and address should be just such as 
any other competent speaker would employ in treating 
the same themes. Of course, when the preacher makes a 
solemn appeal, voice and action should all correspond in 
solemnity. Bat when he denounces sin, or holds vice up 
to ridicule, there should be an equal correspondence. In 
135 
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some deuotninations, a peculiar dress is given to the 
preacher as the garb of Iiia office ; and it niay be tliat a 
peculiar manuer will be grateful to those who love all 
things that have the flavor of antiquity. But all such 
raaniierisms belong to another realm than that of 
eloquence. From the orator's standpoint they can only 
be condemned. Let tlie preacher speak and act like any 
other educated gentleman, under like circumstances, and 
hLs power over his audiences will be the greater. 

But the sermon possesses some real distinctions of 
importance. The custom of taking a text furnishes a 
point of departure to the preacher and greatly simplifies 
the work of introduction. Tlie opening services in the 
church — the prayers and the music — put liis audience 
into a mood to receive his words. They are calm and 
quiet when he begins to speak — indeed, this may easily 
go too fer. Another peculiarity is that he has the whole 
field to himself: neither he nor his auditors expect a 
word or gesture of dissent from any position he may 
assume: all the criticisms of his hearers will be mental, 
or rcser\-ed to another occasion. In this, his position is 
diametrically opposed to that of the lawyer, and the poli- 
tician, who expect all they say to be eontradicte<l, as a 
matter of course, and are apt to acquire the fault of 
uttering self-evident truths in a combative manner, as if 
they expected the other side to deny even that the whole 
is greater tliau any of its parts, or that tilings each 
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«qual to another thing, are equal to each other. The 
preacher, oa the otiier liand, is liable to utter proiwsitions, 
which to many of his hearers are very doubtful, as if 
they were axioms. 

The preacher should select a text whicli fairly covers 
the subject of his discourse or contributes to advance the 
object he has in view. The text should always be 
employed in its true sense. It partakes of the nature 
of a quotation by which the speaker fortifies his position, 
and all quotations should bear the meaning intended by 
their authors, as &r as that meaning can be ascertained. 
This is required by common fairness, and the Bible is 
surely entitled to fair treatment as much as any other 
book. Generally the text should he read and treated as 
a part of the introduction, although some fine sermons 
have been constructed on the opposite principle of begin- 
ning fiir from the text and so leatling up to it, that its 
perfect illustration or application only appears in the 
conclusion. No fiiult can be found with this method if 
conscientiously adopted and consistently carried out. 

The great aim of preaching is persuasion, and this 
must largely influence its whole character. It is from 
this cause that emotion — ever the most valuable agent 
in persuasion — is so highly valued in the pulpit. The 
hearers are to be persuaded, first to embrace a religious 
life, and then to cultivate all those virtues and avoid all 
those evils incident to such a life. It may be proper to 
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devote some time and atteDtion to mere iiistructioa, but 
that iiistmctiou derives all its value from its bearing 
upon action: it should be giveu as the means of ren- 
dering persuasion more effective. Warning, reproof, 
exhortation, consolation, promise — the whole field of 
motives and inducements — is very wide; but the great 
object is to make men better, and only incidentally to 
make them wiser or happier. 

This peculiar character of preaching renders adherence 
to extemporaneous speech in the pulpit at once more 
important and more difficult than anywhere else. The 
quiet of the church, its solemnity, the fact that the 
preacher must speak at a given time and has thus 
the opportunity to write, and tliat a gootl sermon deal- 
ing with truths always applicable may, when once writ- 
ten, be read to many successive congr^ations, even after 
an interval of years; — the fear of jarring upon the asso- 
dations of tlie church with any mde sentence or un- 
polished paragi-aph thrown off in the hurry of sjieech : 
— all these considerations powerfully plead for the manu- 
script. Yet in hardly any other form of address is the 
manuscript so hurtful. Extemporajieous speech is pre- 
eminently the persuasive formof address, and persuasion 
is the great object of the sermon. If the preacher ceascti 
to be persuasive he may as well cease to preach, so &r as 
the accomplishment of the tme function of his office is 
concerned. The mode pointed out in the following part 
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of this work will, it is believed, enable the extemporane- 
ous preacher to utilize all the persuasiveness that belongs 
to his character, and at the same time escape all the dan- 
gers which have driven so many preachers to manuscript. 
The conditions under which lawyers speak are very 
diflerent. They are tempted by the surroundings of the 
court-room to set too low a value upon the graces of 
oratory, while the accomplishment of an immediate pur- 
pose engrosses their attention. The judge and jury are 
before them — a client is to be made victorious, or a 
criminal to be punished. Keen interest and emotion are 
supplied by the occasion itself. The law must be ex- 
plained, the facts elicited and weighed, and the jury per- 
suaded. There is also the great advantage of having the 
case decided at a definite time. No dispa^iition exists on 
the part of the jury to postponement. If the lawyer 
once convinces them that law and evidence are on his 
side, the verdict follows as a matter of course. But 
when the preacher gets that far he lias scarcely bi>guii. 
His hearers may admit the tnith of every word he 
speaks and the goodness of the course he ativises, but 
they can comply with his advice at any time, and in that 
feeling they may postpone their atition for years, if not 
permanently. But the lawyer can press lils case on toa 
decision, which may be resisted for a time by one of the 
parties, but not by the jury to whom he addresses his 
arguments, and seldom by the judge. 
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Lawyers have Imt little temptation to indulge in writ- 
ten speeches: the exigencies of the trial make formal 
preparation of little service. The great talent for a 
lawyer's purpose is that favored by extemporaneous 
speech — the power of a clear, orderly statement of facts 
that are often exceedingly complex. This generally 
proves more efFective than any argument. To grasp all 
the evidence that has been brought forward, and, putting 
it into the very simplest form it will bear, to show on 
that statement to judge and jury tliaf he is entitled to 
the verdict — this is the great art of the advocate. But 
his statement must include or account for all the facts ; 
otherwise, he lays himself open to an easy and damaging 
reply. The method usually adopted is to make a note 
of each fat* elicited, each argument used by the opposite 
attorney, and each salient point of the ca.se. Then these 
are reduced to the simplest form, an appropriate intro- 
duction sought, and either a strong argument, or an 
effective summing up, reserved for the conclusion. With 
this, much of preparation the lawyer finds it easy to jn-o- 
vide suitable words for the expression of the whole speech. 

The speech of the judge in summing up or chaining 
the jury differs only from that of the advocate in the 
greater impartiality by which it is marked. The most 
^r-minded attorney will be biase<l, more or less un- 
consciously, by the greater care which he bestows upon 
his own side of the case. 
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A Qui versa ry, platform, and Iy<«iini lectures have 
mucli in common. Entertainment being the prominent 
object in them all, illustration and embellishment are 
greatly sought for. Humor is also in most cases 
highly enjoyed. The same address may be repeated 
many times and comes to have the finish of a work of 
art. The gteat camp-meeting sermons at seaside resorts, 
at anniversaries, and similar occasions, properly belong 
to this class rather than to that of sermons. This is the 
field in which memoriter addresses are usually supposed 
to be superior to all others. It may be conceded that 
whenever form rises into more prominence than matter, 
writing and memorizing will have increasing claims. A 
speaker who wishes to repeat one speech without sub- 
stantial variation to a hundred audiences will not find it 
a great task to write it in full and memorize it. But if 
he is really a master in spontaneous utterance he need 
not depart from his usual course. He can fully prepare 
his materials and then speak the words of the moment, 
without the least fear of suffering in comparison mth the 
reciter. 

Instructive addresses by teachers and professors are 
nearly al^vays given extempore, with the excci»tion of 
those written lectures in the higher institutions which 
are supposed to sum up the results of knowledge in their 
respective departments. Even then the practice is not 
unifijrm, as many professors prefer talking to their 
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pupils rather than reading to them. The practice of 
reading iu such cases is really a sim'ival from tlie days 
wheu books wer« scarce and high-priced, aiid the student 
found it easier to write notes from the lii)s of some 
master than to purcliase the volumes containing the same 
knowledge, even when it had been published at all. But 
the tendency now is to find the statement of the fiirts 
of science, art, and literature in books, and depend iiixin 
the living teacher only to give vividness, life, and illus- 
tration to them. All this can be best done by the ex- 
temporaneous method. 

Other modes of speech will naturally suggest them- 
selves, but they present nothing peculiar in form. All 
that can be said about them may be compressed as profit- 
ably into tlie general topics of subject and rbji>^, 
thougbt^^thering, arrangement, and use of the p:aE, 
etc., which occupy the following pages. 
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The Pen and the Tongue. 

It does not follow from anything we have said that 
the pen should be discarded by the extempore sjKsikcr. 
Because he is not obliged to wTite each word, he should 
not feel excused from writing altogether. Few greater 
misfortunes could happen to a speaker than being 
deprived of the power of recording and preserving notes 
for the purposes of oratory. The most tenacious mem- 
ory is burdened by the weight of a large number ol 
intended discourses, especially if tlicy are long and com- 
plex. No person can feel sure that he will remember 
all parts of the speech he intended to utter even in out- 
line, unless it has been reduced to regular form so that 
one part will surest another. In going to a store to 
purchase a few articles the pen is very useful in making 
a memorandum ; if the errand boy n^lects that precau- 
tion some of the most essential things may be forgotten.- 
Among illiterate people a great many mnemonic signs 
have been employed, such as associating things to ljf 
remembered with the fingers, etc, ; but among intelligent 
persons all of these have been superseded by the use of 
writing, and it would be very alisurd to advocate s 
return to the old modes od the plea that the memory 
145 
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might be so strengthened that all items could be safely 
remembered. The reply would be ready : " Yes, it is 
possible ; but we have a far better and less burdensome 
way of accomplishing the same object and have no 
motive in returomg to the more difficult mode." Thus 
while it may be possible to arrange in the mind all the 
outlines of a long discourse, it is not easy to do it, and 
there is no gain in the extra labor involved. Everything 
bearing upon a discourse may be written in brief outlire, 
and then a selection made of what is best, throwing out 
all other portions. The remainder can then be far bet^ 
ter arranged when in such a position that the eye an well 
as the mind can glance at it. The preparation for the 
intended speech thus assumes the shape of a miniature 
or outline, and may be filled out at any point which 
needs strengthening. 

But even if it were possible to construct the plan and 
speak well without nny previous use of the pen, this 
would, in the majority of cases, be insufficient. The 
orator needs to preserve the materials, if not the form of 
his oration, either for use in future speeches or for com- 
parison with later efForts. It is very ^vasteful to throw 
away valuable material once accumulated, and then 
search the same ground over again when required to 
treat the same topic. This would be acting in the spirit of 
the savage who eats enough to satisfy his appetite and 
throws away all that remains, as he feels no further need 
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for it, and only b^ins to gather again when hunger 
spurs him to exertion. 

The pea is the instrument of accumulation and pres- 
ervation, and should be diligently employed. No speaker 
ctm rise to permanent greatness without it. The in- 
stances given to the contrary are mere delusions or 
evasions. If the service of other pens can be em- 
ployed, as in the case of short-hand reporters and 
amanuenses, this Is but doing the same thing under 
another form. 

The principal purpose of this third division of the 
work is to show how the pen may be used in such a 
manner as to preserve and arrange all the material we 
may gather, elaborate, or originate on any subject, 
so as to bring to the moment of unfettered extempore 
speech all the certainty of result and accumulated power 
of which our faculties are capable. 

Bacon saj-s : " Reading makes a lull man, writing an 
exact man, and conference a ready man." All these 
means should be used and all these qualities attained hy 
the eloquent speaker. . 
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CHAPTLR II. 
Subject and Object. 

We now enter upon the most 'practical part of our 
Bubjeet. We have seen what natural qualities are indi»- 
peni^ible, and how these, when possessed, can be improved 
by training. The importance of a wide scoj>e of knowl- 
edge bearing upon oratory, and of understanding and 
having some eommand of the powers of language has 
been pointed out. When a man has all of these, and in 
still a diligent stndent growing daily in knowledge, he 
is ready to eonsider tlie methods by which all his gifts 
and acquirements may be concentrated upon a single 
speech. Some of the directions in this and the imme- 
diately succeeding chapters are of universal application, 
while others are thrown out as mere su^estions to be 
modified and changed according to individual taste or 
particular circumstances. 

A plan is necessary for every kind of speec^h. A nide 
ma.ss of brick, lumber, mortar, and iron, thrown together 
as the materials chance to be iumished, does not consti- 
tute a house until each item is built into its own place 
according to some intelligent design. A speech has the 
same need of organization. A few minutes of desultory 
talk, whether uttered in a low or high voice, to one per- 
148 
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son or to many, does not make a spe«;h. Tlie talk may he 
good, or useful, or striking : it may be replete with spark- 
ling imagery, and full of valuable ideas that command 
attention, and yet he no real discourse. The question, 
" Wliat was all tliis about ? what end did the speaker have 
in view?" w a fatal condemnation. The subject and 
object of every discourse should be perfectly obvious — 
if not at the opening, surely at the close of the address. 
The only safe method is to have a well-defined plan 
marked out from beginning to end, and then to bring 
every part of the work into subordination to one leading 
idea. The plan itself should be constructed with some 
clear object in view. 

It is better that this construction of the plan should 
he completed before delivery begins. If you are sud- 
denly called to speak on some topic you have often 
thought over, the whole outline of the address, with a 
plan perfect in every part, may flash upon you in a 
moment, and you may speak as well as if you had been 
allowed months for preparation. But such cases arc rare 
excejrtiona. The man who attempts, on the spur of the 
moment, to arrange his facts, draw his inferences, and cn- 
foi'ce his opinions, will usually find the task very diffirnlt, 
even if the topic is within his mental grasp, and his mem- 
ory promptly furnishes him with all necessary materials. 

We will now consider the subjecl and offjeet which 
every true disconiise, whatever its character, must possess. 
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First, as to the object : why is it that at a particular 
time an audieoce assembles and sits in silence, while one 
man standing up, talks to them ? What is his motive in 
thus claiming their attention ? Many of them may have 
come ftom mere impulse, of which they could give no 
rational explanation, but the speaker at least should havo 
a definite purpose. 

A clear aim tends powerfully to give unity and con- 
sistency to the whole discourse, and to prevent him from 
wandering into endless digressions. It binds all detached 
parts tcgether aod infases a common life through his 
address. Such a ruling aim cannot be too definitely 
recognized and carefully kept in view, for it is the foun- 
dation of the whole discourse. 

This object should not be too general in character. It 
is not enough that we wish to please or to do good : it 
may be safely assumed that speakers generally wish to 
do both. But how shall these ends be readied? 
" Wliat special good do I hope to accomplish by this 
address ?" 

When you have made the object definite, you are bet- 
ter prepared to adapt all available means to its accom- 
plishment. It should also be stated that the more 
objects are subdivided tlie more precision will be aug- 
mente^l, though there is a limit beyond which suoh 
division would be at tlie expense of other qualities. 

Your object will u^jually have reference to the opinion 
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or the action of those addressed, and the firmer your 
own conviction of the trutli of that opinion, or the desi- 
rableness of that action, the greater, other things being 
equal, your persuasive power will be. If you do not 
know exactly what you wish, there is little probability 
that your audience will care to interpret your thought ; 
they will take it for granted that you really mean noth- 
ing, and even if you do incidentally present some truth 
supjmrted by good ailments, they will consider it a mat- 
ter not calling for any immediate consideration or definite 
decision on their part. 

The speaker's objects are comparatively few and are 
often determined by his very position and employment. 
If you are engaged in a political canvass you are seek- 
ing to confirm and retain the votes of your own party, 
while persuading over to your side the opposition. 
Votes constitute the object you seek, and to win them is 
your purpose. But there are many ways by which that 
desirable end may be accomplished — some wise and 
noble, others ignoble. But a political orator will gain 
in power by keeping clearly in view his purpose and 
rejecting from his speeches all things that merely arouse 
and embitter opponents, without, at the same time, con- 
tributing to strengthen tlie hold of the speaker's own 
party upon its members. 

If you are a lawyer you wish to win your case. The 
judge's charge, thejury's verdict,are your objective points, 
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and all mere display whidi dww not ooutribiite directly 
or indirectly to these ends is worse than wasted, as it may 
even interfere with your real puq)ose. 

Much of your Kncc«w will depend upon keeping the 
right object before you at the right time. If you aim 
at that which is unattainable, the etfort is not only lost, 
but the object which you could have reach»l may in the 
meantime have passed out of your reach. Everybody 
has heard ministers arguing against some forms of unbe- 
lief which their hearers know nothing about. This is 
worse than useless ; it may su^^t the very errors in- 
tended to be refuted ; and if this does not result, to think 
that the refutation will be stored up until the time when 
the errors themselves may be encountered, is to take a 
most flattering view of the length of time during which 
sermons as well as other discourses are remembered. 
Yon may avoid these errors by selecting some object 
which ia practicable at the moment of utterance : the 
first right step makes all after success possible. 

There is a difference between the object of a speech 
and its subject ; the former is the motive that imjiels iia 
to s[>eak, while the latter is what we speak about. It is 
not uncommon for talkers to have a subject without any 
definite object, unless it be the very general one of com- 
plying with a form or fulfilling an engagement. When 
the period for the talk comes — it would not be right to 
call it a speech — they take the easiest subject they can 
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find, express all the idea-4 they hapjieii to have about 
it, aud leave the matter. Until such persons become iu 
earnest, and get a living object, true eloquence is utterly 
impossible. 

The object of a discourse is the soul, while the subject 
is but the body ; or, as we may say, the one is the end, 
while the other is the means by which it is accomplished. 
A^fter the object is clearly realized by the speaker, he can 
choose the subject to much better advant^e. It may 
happen that one object is so much more important than 
all other practicable ones that it forces itself irresistibly 
on his attention and thus saves the labor of choice ; at 
other times he may have several different objects witli 
no particular reason for preferring one of them in the 
order of time to another. In this case if a subject fills 
his mind it will be well to discuss it with an aim towan! 
the object which may be best enforced by its means. 

After all, it makes but little difference wliich of these 
two is chosen first. It is enough that when you innlor- 
take to speak you have a subject you fully understand, 
and an object that warms your heart and enlists all your 
powers. Yon can then speak, not as one who deals with 
abstractions, but as having a living mission to perform. 

It is important that eacli subject should be complete 
in itself, and rounded off from everything else. Its 
boundaries should be run with such precision as to 
include all that belongs to it, but nothing more. It is a 
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common but grievous fault to have the same cast of 
ideas flowing around every subject. Tliere are few 
things in the universe which have not some relation to 
everything else. If we do not, therefore, very strictly 
bound our subject, we will find ourselves bringing tlie 
same matter into each discourse and perpetually repeating 
our thoughts. If ii^enious in that matter, we may find 
a good excuse for getting our ^vorite anecdotes and 
brilliant ideas into connection with the most opposite 
kinds of subjects. An old minister once .gave me an 
amusing account of the manner in which he made out- 
lines of the sermons of a local celebrity. The first one 
was a very able discourse, with three principal divisions 
— man's iallen estate, the glorious means provided for liis 
recovery, and the fearful consequences of neglecting 
those means. Liking the sermon very well, my infor- 
mant went to hear the same man t^in. The text was 
new, but the first proposition, was man's fallen estate ; 
the second, the glorious means provided for his recovery ; 
and the last, the fearful consequences of n^Iecting those 
means. Thinking tliat the reiretition was an accident, 
another trial was made. The text was at as great a 
remove as [wsslble from the other two. The first pro- 
position was, MMin'a fallen estate; and the others followed 
in due order. This was an extreme instance of a com- 
mon fault, which is by no means confined to the ministry. 
When an eloquent Congressman was once delivering a 
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great addreas, a member on the opposite benches rubbed 
his hands in apparently ecstatic delight, and remarked iu 
a stage whisper, " Oh ! how I have always loved to hear 
that speech !" In a book of widely circulated sermon 
sketches, nearly every one b^ins by asserting tliat man 
has fallen and needs the helps or is liable to the evils 
mentioned afterward. No doubt this primarj' statement 
is important, bnt it might sometimes be taken for 
granted. The fault which we have here pointed out is 
not uncommon in iireachiiiff. Occasionally ministers 
acquire such a stereotyped form of expression that what 
they say in one sermon is sure to recur, perhaps in a 
modified form, in all others. This is intolerable. There 
is an end to the patience of man. He tires of the same 
old ideas, and wishes, when a new text is taken, that it 
may bring with it some novelty in the sermon. The 
remedy against the evil under consideration is found in 
ihe careful selection and definition of subjects. Give to 
(ttch its own territorj- and guard rigidly against all tres- 
paiwers, A si>eaker should not only see tliat what he 
says has some kind of coimec-tion with the subje<'t in 
hand, but that it has a closer connection with that subject 
than any other he may be called upon to discu.ss at or 
near the same time. A very great lecturer advertises a 
number of lectures upon topics that seem to be totally 
independent. Yet all the lectures are but one, except a 
few paragraphs in t(ie introduction of each. This ia 
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really a less fault in the caf* of an itinerating ledurei 
tliaii ill most other fields of oratory, as the same people 
hear the lecture but once. Yet even then the false 
assumption of intellectual riches implied in the numerous 
titles cannot be justitied. 

The subject should be so well defined that we always 
know just what we are speaking about. It may be of 
a general nature, but our knowledge of it should be clear 
and adequate. This is more necessary in an extempore 
than in a written speech, though the want of it will be 
severely felt in the latter also. A strong, vividly defined 
subject will give unity to the whole discourse, and prob- 
ably leave a permajient impression on the mind of the 
hearer. To aid in securing this it will be well to reduce 
every subject to its simplest form, and then, by writing 
it as a compact phrase or sentence, stamp it on the mind, 
and let it ring in every utterance ; that is, let each word 
aid in carrying out the central idea, or in leading nji to 
it. Those interminable discourses that begin any«hcre 
and lead nowhere, may be called si)eeches or strmons, l)y 
courtesy, but they are not such. 

To always preserve this unity of theme and treat- 
ment is not easy, and calls, often, for the exercise of 
heroic self-denial, To see in the mind's eye what wc 
know would please and delight listeners, pander to their 
prejudices, or gain uproarious applause, and then turn 
away with the words unsjKiken, merely because it is 
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foreign to our siibjeft — tliis in as sore a trial as for a 
miser on a sinking ship to abandon his gold. But it is 
equally necessary, if we would not fall into grave rhe- 
torical errors. Any speeeli wliieh is constructed on the 
plan of putting into it all the wise or witty or pleasing 
things the ai>€akcr can tliink of will be a mere mass of 
. more or less foolish talk. ShakcMpeare is often re- 
proached with having negleted the dramatic unities of 
place and time; but he never overlooked the higher 
unities of subject and object. These remarks do not 
imply that illustration should be discarded or even used 
sparingly. The whole realm of nature may be ransacked 
for these gems, and if they do illustrate, they are often 
better than statement or argument. If the thing to be 
illustrated belongs to tlie subject, then every apt illustra- 
tion of it also belongs there. 

It is possible that men of genius may ntglect the unity 
of subject and object, and still succeed by sheer intellec- 
tual force, as they might do under any other circum- 
stances. But ordinary men cannot with safety follow 
the example of Sidney Smith. His hearers complained 
that he did not " stick to his text," and, that he might 
reform the more easily, they suj^ested that he shoid<l 
divide his sermons as other ministers did. He promised 
to gratify them, and the next Sabbath, after reading hifl 
text, he b<^n : "We will divide our discourse this 
morning into tliree parts : in the first place, we will go 
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?*p to our text ; in the second place, we will go through 
it ; and in the third place, we will go /ram it." There 
was general agreement that he succeeded best on the last 
head, but prcaehers who are not confident of jKt.s.sessing 
hi» genius had better confine themselves to the fonner 
two. 

A true disoourse is the orderly development of some * 
one thought or idea with so muoh olearuess and |>ower 
that it may ever after live as a jwint of light in tlie 
memory. Other ideas may cluster around the central 
one, but it must reign supreme. If the discourse fails 
in this particular nothing eke can redeem it. Brilliancy 
of thought and ilhistration will be as completely wasted 
as a sculptor's art on a block of clay. 

A man of profound genius once arose to preach liefore 
a great assemblage, and every breath was hushed. Jle 
spoke with power, and many of his passages were of 
thrilling eloquence. He poured forth beautiful images 
and solemn thoughts with the utmost profusion ; yet 
when at the end of an hour he took his seat, the pre\-ail- 
ing sentiment was one of disappointment. The address 
was confused — utterly destitute of any point of union to 
which the memory could cling. Many of his statements 
were clear and impressive, but he did not make evident 
what he was talking about. It was an impressive 
warning against erecting a building before laying « 
fotmdation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thouoht-gath ering. 

After the subject upon which we are to speak has been 
determined the lexical order of preparation is, first, 
gathering material ; second, selecting wliat is most fitting 
and arranging the whole into perfect order ; third, fixing 
this in the mind so that it may be available for the 
moment of use. Tliese processes are not always seiia^ 
rated in practice, but they may be best considered in the 
order indicated. 

When a subject is chosen and the mind fastened upon 
it, that subject becomes a center of attraction and natur- 
ally draws all kindred ideas toward it. Old memories 
that had become dim from the lapse of time are slowly 
hunted out and grouped around the parent thought. 
Each hour of contemplation that elapses, even if there 
ia not direct study, adds to the richness and variety of 
our available mental stores. The relations between dif- 
ferent and widely separated truths become visible, Just as 
new stars are seen when we gaze intently toward the 
evening sky. All that lies within our knowledge is 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny and all tliat appears to have 
any connection ^vith the subject is brought into view. 
Usually a considerable period of time is needed for this 
159 
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process, and the longer it. is continued the better, if in- 
terest in the subject is not suflered to decline in the mean- 
while. 

But it is somewhat difficult to continue at this work 
long enough without weariness. The caj)a<aty for great 
and continuous reaches of thought constitutes a princi- 
pal element in the superiority of one mind over another. 
Even the mightiest genius cannot, at a single impulse, 
exhaust the ocean of truth that opens around every 
object of man's contemplation. It is oidy by viewing a 
subject in every aspect that superficial and one-sided 
impressions can be guarded against. But the continuous 
exertion and toil this implies are nearly always distaste- 
ful, and the majority of men can only accomplish it by 
a stern resolve. Whether acquired or natural, the 
ability to completely " think out " a subject is of prime 
necessity ; the young student at the outset should leani 
to finish every investigation he begins and continue the 
habit during life. Doing this or not doing it will gen- 
erally be decisive of his success or failure from an intel- 
lectual point of view. Thought is a mighty architect, 
and if you keep him fiilly employed, he will build up 
with slow and measured strokes a goi^eous edifice upon 
any territory at all within your mental range. You 
may weary of his labor and think that the wall rises so 
slowly that it will never be completed ; but wait. In 
due time, if you are patient, all will be finished tmd will 
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then Btand as no ephemeral structure, to l>e swept away 
by the first storm that blows, but will be established and 
unshaken on the basis of eternal truth. 

M. Bautain compares the accumulation of thought 
around a subject upon which the mind thus dwells with 
the development of oi^nic life by continuous growth 
from an almost imperceptible germ. Striking as is the 
anal(^, there is one point of marked dissimilarity. 
This growth of thought is voluntary and may easily be 
arrested at any stage. The introduction of a new sub- 
ject or cessation of effort on the old is fatal. To prevent 
this and keep the mind employed until its work is done 
requires with most persons a r^ular and formal system. 
Profound thinkers, who take up a subject and cannot 
leave it until it is traeed into all its intricate relations 
and comprehended in every part, and who have at the 
same time the power of easily recalling long trains of 
thought that have once passed through their mind, have 
less need of an artificial method. But their case is not 
that of the majority of thinkers or si>eakers. 

We will give a method foimd useful for securing 
abundant speech materials, and allow others to adopt it 
us &r as it may prove advantageous to them. 

The things we actually know are not ahvays kept 
equally in view. Sometimes we may .see an idea with 
great clearness and after a time lose it again, while 
another, at first invisible, comes into sight. Each idea 
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should be secured when it occurs. Let each thought 
that arises on the subject you intend to discuss be noted. 
A word or a brief sentence sufficient to recall the con- 
ception to your own mind will be enough, and no hibor 
need be expended on composition or expression. After 
this first gathering, let the paper be laid aside and the 
subject be recommitted to the mind for further reflection. 
As other ideas arise let them be noted down in the same 
manner and the process- be thus continued for days 
t<^her. Sometimes new images and conceptions will 
continue to float into the mind for weeks. Most persons 
who have not tried this process of accumulation will be 
surprised to find how many thoughts they have on the 
simplest topic. If some of this gathered matter remains 
vague and shadowy, it will only be necessary to give it 
more time and more earnest thought and all obscurity 
will vanish. 

At last there comes the consciousness that the mind's 
power on that particular theme is exhausted. If we 
also feel that we have all the material needed, one step 
further only remains in this part of the work ; the com- 
parison of our treasures with what others have accom- 
plished in the same field. It may be that this oonij)ari- 
Bon will show the worthlessness of much of our own 
material, but it Is better to submit to the humiliation 
involved and be sure that we have the best that can be 
fomished by other minds as well as our oi\-n. If we 
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prefer, we may speak when we have gathered only the 
materials that are already within our own grasp and 
thus have a greater consciousness of originality, but 
such consciousness is a delusion unless based ujwn 
exhaustive research. Nearly all that we thus gather 
will be the result of previous reading, and almost the 
only thing in its favor over the fresh accumulations that 
we make by reading directly in the line of our subject, 
is the probability that the former knowledge will be 
better digested. 

But more frequently, after the young orator has recol- 
lected and briefly noted all that bears upon his subject 
with which his own mind furnishes him, there remains 
a sense of incompleteness, and he is driven to seek a 
further supply. He is now hungry for new informa- 
tion, and on this state there is an intellectual blessing 
corresponding to the moral blessing pronounced upon 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness. He 
reads the works of those who have treated the same or 
related topics, converses with well-informed persons, 
observes the world closely, still putting down every new 
idea that seems to bear upon his theme. Whenever an 
idea is found which supplies a felt want, it is received 
with great joy. It often happens that instead of finding 
the very thing sought for he strikes upon the first link 
of some chain of thoughts in hi^< own mind that leads up 
to what he desires, but has hitherto overlooked. The 
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new idea is ouly the more valued when it has thus been 
trai%d out. 

Now, we have on paper, aLd often after much toil, a 
number of confused, unarranged uot«s. They are desti- 
tute of polish, and no more constitute a speech than the 
piles of brick and lumber a builder accumulates consti- 
tute a house. Indeed, this comparison is too favorable, 
for the builder has carefully calculated just what he 
needs for his house, and has ordered those very things. 
But usually we have in our notes much that can be of 
no use, and at whatever sacrifice of feeling it must be 
thrown out. This is a matter of great importance. It 
has been s^d that the principal difference between the 
conversation of a wise man and of a fool is that the one 
speaks all that is in his mind, while the other gives utter- 
ance only to carefully selects! thoright^. Nearly all 
men have at times ideas that would please and profit any 
audience; and if these are carefully weeded out from the 
puerilities by which they may be surrounded, the re- 
mainder will l>c fiir more valuable than the whole mass. 
Everything not in harmony with the controlling object 
or purpose must l>e thrown away at whatever sacrifice 
of feeling. Read carehilly your scattered notes after the 
fervor of pursuit has subsided and erase every phrase 
that is unfitting. If but little remains you ran continue 
the search as at fii-st, and cra-e and scan-li again, until 
you have all that you need of matter truly relevant to 
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the subject. Yet it is not well to Ije ovt>r-fastidioiis. 
This would prevent speech ah<^ether, or make the work 
of preparation so slow and wearisome that when tlie 
hour of effort arrived, all freshness and vigor would be 
f^ne. A knight in Spenser's " Faery Queen " entered 
un enchanted castle and as he passed through eleven 
rooms in succession he saw written on the walls of each 
the words, " Be bold ;" but on the twelfth the inscription 
changed to the advice of equal wisdom, " Be not too 
bold." The same injunctions are appropriate to the 
tB^tor. He should be careful in the selection of his 
material, but not too carefid. Many things which a 
finical taste might reject are allowable and very effective. 
No definite rule, however, can be given on the subject, 
as it is a matter of taste rather tlian of calculation. 
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CHAPTER TV. 
Constructing a Plan. 

No part of the orator's work is more important than 
that of constructing a goo<l plan. If this is not well 
done the fullest success is impossible. In speech all 
thoughttt are expressed by the slow process of successive 
words. If these are badly cliasen and so arranged as to 
cany forward the current of thought in the wrong direc- 
tion, almost endless hindrance and distraction may follow. 
And as these words, in extempore speech, are given forth 
on the spur of the moment, it liccomes necessary to make 
such an arrangement that the proper idea to be dissolved 
into wor<ls shall always be presented to the mind at the 
proper time. 

In some cases this disposition of parts is very easy. 
A course indicated by the very nature of the subject will 
sometimes spring into view and relieve us of all further 
embarrassment. A lawyer may find the discussion of 
the testimony of each of several witnesses, together 
with the formal opening and close, to be all the plan 
that he needs. But more frequently this portion of 
the orator's task will both require and repay severe 
thought. 

Many different kinds of plans have been pointed out 
166 
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by preceding writers, but we will indicate those only 
which have considerable practical importance. 

The first of these may be called the narrative method. 
It is most frequently used when the recital of some history 
forms the principal part of the discourse. Certain lead- 
ing events, either grouped t(^;ether according to their 
natiu^ or following the order of time, furnish the primary 
divisions. This kind of a discourse follows the same 
laws, in the arrangement of the different parts, as his- 
tories, romances, and narrative poems. The order of 
time is the most obvious method of constructing it, but 
this order should not be adhered to when the story can 
be better and more dramatically told by varying from 
it. Both introduction and conclusion should be very 
carefully selected — the former to arouse attention and 
direct it in the right course; the latter to leave tlie 
strongest impression and the one most in harmony with 
the object of the speaker. 

The second method is the textual, and is especially 
though not exclusively adapted to sermons. In it a 
verse from the Bible, a motto, a sentence used by an 
opponent, or some definite form of very significant words, 
afibrds a basis for each part of the discourse. The order 
of the discourse may, however, be different from that of 
the words in the text, any change being allowable which 
secures more of the advantages of the narrative or logi- 
cal methods. When the text is itself well known, a 
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plaQ based upon it lias an obvious adv^itage in assisting 
the memory both of speaker and hearer, by suggtsting 
each part of the discourse at the proper time. When 
aiiy lecture or oration has a formal motto which sums 
up and fairly expresses the subject discussed, the textual . 
plan will be as well adapted to it as to a sermon. 

The logical or mathematical method is the third and 
probably the most symmetrical form the plan may assume, 
A topic Ls taken, and after the introduction, which may 
be the mere statement of the subject, or of the relations 
of the speaker or of the audience to it, that subject is 
unfolded with all the precision of a proposition in 
geometry. Each thought is preliminary to that which 
folloivs, and the whole ends in the demoiLstration of some 
great truth and the deduction of its legitimate corolla- 
ries. This method is the best possible in those eases 
adapted to it — particularly those in which some abstruse 
subject is to be unfolded and proved. 

The last method we will describe proceeds by divisions 
and subdivisions. It is the military method, for in it the 
discourse is organized like an army, into corps, brigades, 
and regiments ; or it is like a tree, which divides into two 
or three principal branches, and these again subdivide 
until the Anest twigs are reached. All the detached items 
that have been selected are brought into related groups, 
each governed by a central thought, and these agdn are 
held in strii-t sulwrdination to the supreme idea. 
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A subject will many tiiiteij arrange itself almost spon- 
taneously into several dirtereiit part'-, which thus form 
the proper divisions, and these again may be easily 
analyzed into their proper subdivisions. Even when 
this is not the case, we will see, as we examine the jottings 
we have made while gathering our materials, that a few 
of the ideas stand out in special prominence, and with a 
little close study of relations and aflinitJes all the others 
may be made to group tliemselves around these. The 
individual ideas we put down on the first study of the 
subject usually form the subdivisions, and some generali- 
zation of them the divisions. 

It is not well to make the branches of a subject too 
immerous or they will introduce confusion and fail to 
be remembered. From two to four divisions with two 
or three subdiv-isions under each, are in a majority of 
cases better than a lai^ number. The tendency to 
multiply them to a great extent, and then to name thera 
in the moment of delivery, in their order of firstly, sec- 
ondly, etc., is in a great measure responsible for the 
popular estimate of the dryness of sermons, where this 
kind of plan prevails more tlian anywhere else. 

Examples of the different kinds of discourses here 
alluded to may be found in the New Testament, The 
sermon of Paul on Mars Hill was l<^ical in its develop- 
ment. The introduction is an exquisite adaptation of 
his theme to the position of his bearers, and from that 
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poiiit each thought 13 a development from the preceding 
thought, until the whole weight of ailment converges 
to the duty of repentance because of the coming of a day 
in which Jesus Christ will be Judge. But when Paul 
told the story of his conversion before Agrippa, the 
narrative form, with strict adherence to the order of time, 
was naturally adopted. No better example of the 
divisional form can be found than Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the three chapters about correspond 
with the general divisions, and the paragraphs devoted 
to such topics as blessing, prayer, fasting, and forgive- 
ness, with the subdivisions. 

When we have accumulated our materials, stricken 
out all thai is unfitting or superfluous, and determined 
the general character of our discourse, the remainder of 
the work of finishing the plan must be left to individ- 
ual taste and judgment. No rules can be given that will 
meet every case. We might direct to put first those 
statements or arguments which are most easily compre- 
hended, and those which are necessary for understanding 
other portions of the discourse, and also whatever is 
least likely to be disputed. Something strong and im- 
pressive should be held well in reserve. It will not be 
according to the principles of that highest art which is 
the best mirror of nature if we exhaust interest in the 
opening and then close tamely. Beyond these obvious 
considerations little help can be given to the orator in 
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this part of his work. He must fomi his own ideal 
and then work up to it. We do not advise any one to 
borrow other men's outlines for the purpose ot filling 
them up and then speaking from them as if the work 
was original. This is a most proiitless kind of plagia- 
rism. Such sketches may be useful to the very young 
speaker, merely as indications of the kind of excellence 
in plans or sketches at which he should aim. And 
when he hears good discourses he may look beneath the 
biiriiing words and criticise the merits of the frame- 
work upon which they rest. Tins may render him 
less satisfied with his own plans, but such dissatisfection 
ever affords the best hope for future success. 

The true mode of improving your plans is to bestow 
a great deal of time and thought upon them, and to 
make no disposition of any part for which you cannot 
give a satisfactory reason. This direction relates only 
to the beginner. In time the formation of plans will 
become so natural that any variation from the most 
effet^ive arrangement will be felt as keenly as a discord 
in music is felt by a master in that art. From such 
carefully constructed plans, firm, coherent, and logical 
disiKmrses will result. 

There are certain general characteristics that each plan 
should possess. It must fully indicate the nature of the 
proposed discourse and mark out each of its successive 
steps with accuracy. Any want of definifceness m the 
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outline is a fatal dtfix't. You must feel that you can 
rely absolutely on it for guidauue to the end of your 
discourse or be always Ju danger of embarrassment and 
confusion. 

Each clause should express a distinct idea, and but 
one. This should be repeatetl in no other part of the 
discourse; otherwise, we fall into wcaris(»me repetitions, 
the great vice, as it is often claimed, of extempore 
speakers. 

A brief plan is better, other things Ix'ing equal, than 
a long one. Often a single word will retell an idea as 
perfyotly as many sentences, and it will bunlen the 
memory less, M'e do not expect the draft of a house to 
equal the house in size, but only to preserve a propor- 
tionate relation to it throughout. The plan eannot 
supply the thought, but, indii:-ating what is in the mind, 
it shows how to bring it forth in regular succession. It 
is a pathway leading to a definite end, and, like all path- 
ways, its crowning merits are directness and smoothness. 
Without these qualities it will perplex and hinder rather 
than aid. Each wonl in the plan should suggest an 
idea, and be so firmly boimd to tliat idea that the two 
cannot become separatc<l in any exigencj' of sjieech. You 
will find it sorely perplexing if, in the heat of discourse, 
some important note should lose the thought for which 
it previously stood and become an empty word. But 
with clear conceptions condcnsol into fitting words tliia 
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cannot easily happen. A familiar idea can be expressed 
very briefly, while a strange or new conception may 
require more expansion. But all thoughts advanced by 
tlie speaker ought to be famihar to himself as the result 
of long meditation and thorough mastery, no matter how 
strange or startling they are to his hearers. Moat skele- 
tons may be brought within the compass of a hundred 
wohIs, and every part be clearly indicated to the mind 
that conceived it, though perhaps not to any other. 

There may be occasions when a speaker is justified In 
announcing his divisions and subdivisions, but .such 
cases are exceptions. Hearers do not care how a dis- 
course is constructed, so it comes to them warm and 
pulsating with life. To give the plan of a .speech before 
the speech itself is contrary to the order of nature. We 
are not required first to look upon a grisly skeleton 
before we can see a graceful, living body. There is a 
skeleton inside each body, but during life it is well 
hidden, and there is no reason that the S|)eaker should 
anticipate the work of the tomb. It is hanily less 
objectionable to name the jmrts of the discourse during 
the pn^ress of the discussion, for — continuing the former 
illustration — bones that project through the skin are 
very unlovely. The only case, I presume to think, 
where it is justifiable to name the parts of a discourse, 
either before or during its delivery, is where the sepa- 
rate parts have an importance uf their own, in addition 
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to their office of contributing to the general objects 
Much oi" the proverbial " dryness " of sermons arises 
from the preacher telling wliat he is about to remark, 
firstly, before he lUitiially makes the remark thus num- 
bered. AVTienevcr wo hear a minister read his text, 
announce his theme, state the jiarts into which he means 
to divide it, and then warn us that the first head will be 
subdivided into a certain number of parts, each of which 
is also specified in advance, we prepare our endurance for 
a severe test. 

What great S2)eeches require are deep, strong appeals 
to the hearts of the i>eople, through which shines the 
radiance of great truths and the lightning of intense 
convictions. These can all find their place in the most 
I(^ieally constructed address if the logic be not brought 
out and paraded in its offensive nakedness. No mat- 
ter if the orator's mode of work is less understood. 
A tree is far more beautiful and impressive when covered 
with waving foli^e, even if some of the branches are 
hidden. iM the tide of eloquence flow on in an un- 
broken stream, bearing \vith it all hearts, but giving no 
indication of the manner in which it is guided ; or, better 
still, let it move witli the impetus of the cannon-ball, but 
without proclaiming in advance the mark toward which 
it is flying. 

The plan should go just as far as the intended speech, 
tliat we may know exactly where to stop. Then we can 
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arise with confidence, for we are sure that we have some- 
thing to say ; we know what it is, and, most important 
of all, we will know when it is finished. Most of the 
objections ut^ed against extempore speaking apply only 
to speeches that have no governing plan. But when a 
firm and clear plan is prearranged, there is no more 
danger of saying what we do not intend, or of running 
into endless digressions, than if every word was written. 
Indeed, there is no better way of guarding against undue 
discursiveness in a written speech than by arranging 
such a plan before beginning to write. 

But it may be urged that this laborious preparation — 
this careiiil placing of every thought — will require as 
much time as to write in full. It may at first. The 
mind needs to be drilled into the work, and it will be of 
great vahie even as a mental discipHne. No study of 
lo^c or of metaphysics will give such practical insight 
into the nature of the mind's workings as this pre- 
arrangement of thoughts and words to frame a speech. 
But the work grows continually easier with practice, 
until the mature speaker will save three-fourths — or even 
more than that proportion — of the time consumed by the 
speech-writer. 

The speech is now clearly indicated, A plan has been 
prepared that fixes each item in its proper place. There 
ia no fiirther danger of the looseness and desultorinese 
with which extempore speech has been reproached. Yet 
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there is abundant room for the inspiration of the moment. 
It is possible, in all the fire of utterance, to leave the 
beaten track and give expression to any new ideas that 
may be called up by the ardor of speech. But a sure 
foundation is laid — a course is marked out which has 
been deeply premeditated, and which gives certainty to 
all we say. 



CHAPTER V 
How Shall the Written Plan re Used? 

Now that the plan is completed and fully writti-n out, 
the next question arises as to what shall bo done with 
it. It may either be used or abused. To read it to 
the audience or exhibit it to them would be an obviouw 
abuse. Possibly if the sj)eaker jMi-ssessed a large black- 
board, the latter course might, in ^[Mx^ial cttses, have some 
advantages. But even then it is better that the students 
should, in most instances, exercise their own ingenuity 
in gathering out of the bixly of the 8j)ecch the centi-al 
thoughts wliich they wish to preserve in their note- 
books, than that the work should be done for them in 
advance by liaving the whole plan of the lecture placed 
in their sight. 

The writer has experimented on this subject by repeat- 
ing the same lecture to different classes with the outline in 
some cases exposed to view, and in the others concealed: 
the interest has always seemed to be greater, and the 
understanding more complete in the lattcrease. If tliis 
is true where instruction is the only aim, it is still more 
necessary where persuasion is the object of the speaker. 
The exposing in advance of the means l)y which he 
inteuds to work, will put on their guard the very per^ 
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sons wlw»i(! hearts he wishes to taptiire, and thus lose hira 
all that advantage of surprise wliicli is often as nioincnt- 
0118 inoratorioal aa in military aSairs. 

There are two otlier ways of using the plan to l>e 
considered. One is to kuep it in the sjwaker's sight, so 
that he may step along from one item to another, thus 
kwiping a foundation of written words in the midst of 
the uncertainty of his extemporaneous efforts, like that 
afforded by stepping-stones to a man crossing a ruiming 
stream. There are sonic advantages in such use. Tlie 
speaker will feci freer in making those 2)auses which are 
sometimes ntvessary for the sake of emphasis. lie is 
better able to collect his sciittered ideas in ease any 
untoward circumstance should break the tiiread of his 
discourse. If he Is conftisetl for a moment, he may look 
down to his pjij)er and recover himself, while if thoughts 
and words flow easily he can ignore the plan which lies 
before him. 

But all the rea.sons for thus using the plan are the 
most emphatic condemnation of the practice. They are 
all make-shifts. They are based upon the thought that 
the great object is to secure the speaker from danger and 
confusion ; in otlier words, tliey put him on the defen- 
sive, instead of the aggressive. Were the question to be 
stated, " How can a man best preserve the form of ex- 
temporaneous speech while shielding himself from the 
most dangerous incidents of that mode of address ?" it 
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might plausibly be replied, " By making a very full plan 
and conc^ling It at some point within the reach of his 
eyes, and using it whenever tliat course becomes easiest," 

But we have not sought to point out the mode of 
speech which will best protect the speaker from risks 
incident to his work. For real eflFectiveness, compro- 
mises are usually hurtful, and this expedient forms no 
exception. 

To have a plan In sight tends iKtwerfully to break up 
the speech into fragments and destroy its unity, A 
series of short addresses on related points, aiFords no sub- 
stitute for a concentrated discourse. The si>eaker who 
publicly uses his sketch, speaks on until he reaches a 
jwint at which he does iiot know wliaf is to come next, 
and on the brink of that gulf, looks down at his notes, 
and, perhaps after a search, finds what he wants. Had 
the thought existed in his mind, it would have blended 
the elose of the preceding sentences info harmony with 
it. Direct address to the people, which they so much 
value in a speaker, is interfered with in the same way, 
for his eye must rest for a portion of the time upon his 
notes. He will also be apt to mention the divisions of 
his speech as they occur, because the eye is resting uiwn 
them at the same time the tongue is engaged, and it is 
hard to keep the two members from working in harmony. 

If notes must 1* used the same advi«* ajtplies that we 
have already offerol to those who read in full. Be honest 
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about it ; do not try to hide tlie notes. Auy attempt to 
prove to an audience that we are doing what we are not 
doing, haa in it aji element of deception, and is morally 
objectionable. The use of notes is not wrong, but to use 
tbem while pretending not to use tiieni is wrong. 

Some speakers carry their notes in their pockets for 
the sake of being able to take them out in case they find 
their memory failing, and thus they guard against the ■ 
misfortune which once l>efell the eloquent Abl>e Bautain, 
who, on ascending the pulpit to j)reach l>efbre the Freiurh 
King and Court, found that he had foi^i)ttcn subject, plan, 
and text. This method Ls hone«t and unobjectionable, 
for the notes of the plan are either not used by the 
speaker at all, or if he takes them from liis j>ocket, the 
people will understand the action. 

The only remaining method, and that which we woid<l 
urge upon every extempore speaker, h to commit the 
plan, as sketched, to memory. It is put in the best pos- 
sible shape for the expression of the subject by the labor 
which has been previously bestowwl upon it, and now 
such review as will give the mind a perfect recollection of 
the whole subject in its orderly unfolding is just what 
is needed for final mastery. Previously much of the work 
of preparation was given to detached fragments. Now 
the subject as a whole is spread out. The time given to 
a thorough memorizing of the plan neetl not l»e great ; 
it will indeetl be but small if the plan itself is so well 
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arranged that every preceding jrart siiggeslg ivliat fol- 
lows; but it will be the most fruitful of all the time 
spent in preparation. It puts you in the best condition 
for speaking. The object is then fixed in the lieart and 
will fire it to earnestness and zeal, while the subject is 
spread, like a map, before the mental vision. All the 
power you pos.se,ss can then be brought to bear directly 
upon the people. I)o not fear that in the hurry of dis- 
course you wilt foi^^et some part of what is clear when 
you b^n. If you are in good mental and physical 
condition, the act of speetrh will be exhilarating and stim- 
ulating, so that every fine line of preparation will come 
into clearness just at the right time, and many a relation 
unper(*ived before, many a forgotten fijct, will spring up 
in complete aiid vivid perception. There is a wonderful 
luxury of feeling in such speech. Sailing with a switl 
wind, riding a race-horse, even the joy of victorious l>at- 
tle — indeeil, all enjoyments that arise from the highest 
l>owers called forth into successful exercise — arc infi-n'or 
to the thrill and intoxitntlun of the highest form of su*"- 
cessfid extemporaneous sjieccli. To think of using notes 
then would seem like a contemptible impertinence! 
Imagine Xavier or Luther with their notes spread out 
I>efore them, looking up the different items from which 
to address the multitudes spell-bound Wfore them ! The 
Presbyterian Beaoon who once prayed in the presence of 
his note-using Pastor, " O LoixJ ! teach Thy ser\'ants to 
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Speak from the heart to the heart, and not from a little 
piece of paper, as the manner of some is," was not so 
very far wroi^ ! 

It is advisable to commit the plan to memory a con- 
siderable time before speaking. It then takes more 
complete poi^session of the mind and there is less liability 
of forgetting some portion. This is less important when 
the subject is perfectly fiimiliar, for then " out of the 
abundance of the heart the month speakoth," but those 
subjects which have been recently studied for the first 
tinie are in a different position ; and some meditation 
upon that which has just been arrange<l in its best form 
will l>e very serviceable. Even if the salient points are 
firmly grasped, some of the minor parts may require 
further close consideration. No study is ever so profit- 
able as tliat which is bestowed after tlie plan is complete, 
for up to that time there is danger that some of the 
thoughts to which our attention is given may l)c ulti- 
mately rejected and others radically modified. But 
when the plan is finlsheil each idea has settled into its 
place. If ol:»scurity rests anywhere, it may be detecte<l 
at once, and the strength of the mind be brought to l>ear 
for its lamishment. Impressions derived from m»lita- 
tion are then easily retained until the hour of speech, 
berause associated with their pn)per place in the prepared 
outline. Such deep meditation on each division of the 
discourse can scarcely fiiil to make it original in the true 
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sense of tlie tei'iii, and weave all ils parts together with 
strong and massive thoughts. 

After the plan has been memorized we can meditate 
upon it not only at the desk, bnt anywhere. As we 
ivalk about or lie in bed, or at any other time find our 
minds free from distractions, we can ponder the ideas 
that cluster around our subject until they grow perfectly 
familiar. Even when we are reading or thinking on 
other topics, brilliant thoughts will not unfrequently 
spring up, or those wc pnssessetl before take stronger 
and more definite outlines. All such gains can be held 
in memory without the use of the [leu, l)ecause the plan 
furnishes a suitable place for them. 

The course here described we would urge strongly 
upou the consideration of the young speaker. If care- 
fully followeil, its results will be invaluable. Arrange 
the plan from which you are to speak as Nearly as may 
be in the form of a brief sketch ; turn it over aud over 
again ; ponder each idea and the manner of bringing it 
out; study the eonneotion between all the parts until 
the whole from beginning to end appears perfectly plain 
and simple. So frequently has this mode of preparation 
been tested that its efFectivenfeiS is no longer a matter of 
experiment. 

It is advantageous to grasp the whole subject, as 
early as possible, in a single idea — in the same manner 
in which the future tree is compressed within the germ 
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Iroia whifli it is to siiring. Then tins one thuiight will 
suggest the entire diseourse to the speaker, and at its 
eondiision will be left clear and piwitive in the hearer's 
mind. For some acute auditors this may l)e liss neces- 
sary. They are able to outrun a loose speaker, arrange 
his scattered fragments, supply his omissionti, and arrive 
at the idea which has not yet formed itself clearly in his 
own mind. Such persons often honestly commend 
orators who are incomprehensible to the majority of 
their hearers. But the opinions of such auditors are an 
unsafe guide, for tliev form a vcrv small minority of 
any assembly. 

There is one further step which may sometimes pre- 
cede the moment of speech with profit — the placing upon 
pajKjr of a brief bnt connected sketch or statement of the 
whole discourse. If this is made in the ordinarj- writing 
there is danger that its slowness will make it more of a 
word-stndy than what it is intended to ix' — a test of 
ideas. A thorough mastery of shorthand, or the ser\ice 
of some one who has such mastery, will supply this 
dcf(!<-t. If the plan is well arranged there will l» no 
jwiise iu the most rapid compo.'^ition, and if the whole 
discourse can at one effort Ix; thrown into a dnsis of 
wonls tliei-e may l»e full assurance that the same thing 
f-an l)e accomplished still more easily and effectively 
when the additional stimulus of an audience is supplied. 
There should be no attempt, in the moment of speaking, 
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to recall the very wurds used in \vTitiiig, but the cjom- 
mand of language will nndoubtedly be greatly improved 
by having so recently used many of the terras that will 
be again required. Frequently there will be fine jtas- 
sages in the speech which you have thus stnick off at 
white heat that you may be unwilling to forget, but it is 
better to make no effort to remember them, for you are 
almost sure to rise still higlier in the moment of 
public delivery. 

When this rapid writing is not available, a partial 
substitute for it may be foimd in writing in the ordinary 
hand a brief sketcli or compact model of the whole dis- 
course. You will be surprised to notice how short a 
compass will suffice for a discourse requiring an hour or 
more in delivery, without the omission of a single 
material thought. Such a sketch differs from the plan 
in clearly expressing all the ideas that underlie tiie 
coming speech, while the latter would be nearly unin- 
telligible to any but its author. The one is only a few 
marks thrown out in the field of thought by which an 
intended pathway is indicated ; the other is a very brief 
view of the thoughts themselves, without adornment or 
verbiage. Some speakers who might feel insecure in 
trusting the notes and hints of the plan would feel per- 
fetitly safe in enlarging iiyion a statement of their 
thoughts so brief that the whole sketcli of the speech 
would not require more than tliree or four minutes to 
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read. But this whole plan of writing, either in fiill 
or in brief, is only an expedient, and need not be adopted 
by those who have full confidence in their trained and 
cultivated powers. 

After you have prepared your plan it is well to pre- 
serve it for future use, which may be done by copying 
it into a book kept for that purpose: or, what is more 
convenient in practice, folding the sHp of paper on which 
it is written into an envelope of suitable size with the 
subject written on the back. These may be classified 
and preserved, even in very lai^ niimlters, so as to be 
easily consulted. From time to time, as your ability 
grows, they may be improved upon so as to remain the 
complete expression of your ability on e\'ery theme treatetl. 
On the bock of the envelope may also be written refer- 
ences to any source of additional information on the 
same subject, and printed or written scraps, valuable as 
illustrations, or for additional information, may be 
slipped inside. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The First Moment of Speech. 

Having completed all your preparations, you now 
anxiously await the commencement of the intellectual 
battle. This period is often a severe trial. Men who 
are physically brave sometime* tremble in anticii>ation of 
speedily standing before an audience. The shame of 
iiiilure then may appear worse than death itself. As the 
soldier feels more of cold and shrinking terror when 
listening for the peal of the first gun, than ailerward, 
when the conflict deepens into blood around him, so the 
speaker usually suffers more in this moment of expect- 
ancy than in any that follows. You behold the danger 
in its full magnitude, without the inspiration tliat attendii 
it. Yet whatever eifort it may cost, yon must remain 
ealin and collected, for if not master of yourself, jou 
cannot expect to rule others. Your material must be 
kept \vell in hand, ready to be used at the proper time, 
though it is not well to be continually ix>nniiig over your 
preparation. Tliat ivould dftitroy the freshness of your 
matter and bring you to the decisive test weary and 
jaded. You only nee<l sucli an occasional glance as will 
assure you that all your material I'cmains within reach. 
It is seldom possible by any means to banish all fear, 
187 
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and it is to tlif sjnykcr's iidvantage tliat he cannot. His 
timidity arises i'rom several causes, wliidi differ widely 
in tlie effects they produce. A conscious want of prepa- 
ration, especially when this arises from any neglect or 
indolence, is one of tlie most distressing soureea of fear. 
A species of remorse then mingles with the embarrass- 
ment natural to the moment. If the siieaker lias no 
other motive than to win reputation — to minister to his 
own vanity — he will feel terrified, as he realizes that 
shame instead of iionor may be the result of his rash- 
ness. That man is fortunate who can say, " I only 
speak because I feel it to be duty which I dare not 
refuse — a work that I must perform whether well or 
ill." The lawyer who must defend his client, the min- 
ister wlio feels that the hour of service has arrived, the 
teacher in the presence of his clas.s, are examples of those 
who speak under the same kind of compulsion that calls 
a field laborer out into the burning heat of a July n<K»n 
whether he feels like it or not. But if you are al>out to 
H)K<ak because you have intruded into the work (hat 
pn>ix!rly belongs to another, you need to be very sure of 
your prc|>aration, for in case of failure you will not have 
oven your own sympathy. 

But the most formidable and common foe of the 
s|H«kcr'8, in these proliminary moments, is a genoral 
dread that can neither lie analyzed nor accounted for. 
Persons who have never felt its power sometimes make 
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light of it, but exjierienee will change their views. The 
soldier who has never witnesbtil a battle, or felt the air 
throb with the explwion of cannon, or heard the awful 
cries of the waiiiided, is often a great braggart; while 
" the scarred veteran of a hundred fights " never speaks 
of the carnival of blood without shudtlering, and woukl 
be tlie last, but for the eall of duty, to brave tlie danger 
he knows so well. There may be a few speakers who 
do not feel such fear, but it is because they do not know 
what true sj>enking is. They have never known the full 
tide of inspiration whieli sometimes lifts the orator far 
above his conceptions, but which first struggles in his 
own bosom like the pent fires of a volcano. They only 
come for\vard to relieve themselves of the interminable 
stream of twaddle that wells spontaneously to their lips, 
and can well l)e spared the jMings preceding the birth of 
a jKfwerful and living discourse. 

This kind of fear l>elongs to every kind of oratory, but 
is most intense on those great occasions, in presence of 
lai^ audiences, when men's passions run high. In mere 
instructive address, where the ground has been repeate<lly 
gone over and where the effort is mainly of an intellect- 
ual character, it is less noticeable. It resembles the awe 
felt on the eve of alt great enterprises, and when exces- 
sive, as it is in some highly gifted minds, it constitutes an 
absolute l»ar to public spcc<'h. But in most cases it is a 
source of inspiration rather than of repression. 
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There is a strange sensation often exjwrient'ed in the 
prwwnce of an audience. It may proceed from the gaw; 
of the many eyes that turn upon tlie speaker, es|Ms;ially 
if he permits himself to steadily return that gaze. Most 
sj>eakers have been conscious of this in a nameless thrill, 
a real something, pervading the atmosphere, tangible, 
evaiie*.«nt, indescribable. All writers liave borne testi- 
mony to the power of a s[>eaker's eye in impressing an 
audience. This influence which we are now considering 
is the reverse of that picture — the power Ikeir eyes may 
exert upon him, esixx-ially before he Ix^ins to sjx^k: 
after the inward fires of oratory are fauno<l into fljnne 
the eyes of the audience lose all terror. By dwelling 
on the object for which we speak and endeavoring to 
realize its full importance, we will iu a measure lose 
sight of our personal danger, and be more likely to 
maintain a calm and tranquil frame of mind. 

No change should be made in the plan at the last 
moment, as that is very liable to produce confusion. 
This error is often committed. The mind has a natural 
tendency to go repeatedly over the same ground, revising 
and testing every pointjanditmaymakeclisnges the conse- 
quences of which cannot be in a moment foreseen. But 
the necessary preparation has been made and we should 
now await the result calmly and hopefully. Over-study 
is quite possible, and when acconiiwmied by great solici- 
tude wearies our mind in advance and strips the subject 
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of all freshness. If tlie eye is fixed too long ujiou ono 
object with a steadfast gaze, It loses the power to see at 
all. So the mind, if exwted steadily upon a single topic 
for a long period, fails in vigor and elasticity at the 
moment when those qualities are indispensable. . That 
profound thinker and preacher, Frederick W. Robertson, 
experienced this difficulty and was accustomed to find 
relief by reading some inspiring [mragraphs upon some 
totally different theme from that he intended to speak 
about. The energy and enthusiasm of our minds in 
the moment of speech must be raised to the highest 
pitch; the delivery of a living discourse is not the dry 
enumeration of a list of particulars; but we must 
actually feel an immediate and burning interest in the 
topics with which we deal. This cannot be counterfeited. 

To clearly arrange all thoughts that belong to the 
subject, lay them aside when the work is done until the 
moment of speech, and then enter confidently upon them 
with only such a momentary glance as will assure us 
that all is right — ^this is the method to make our strength 
fully available. This confidence while in waiting seems 
to the banner very difficult, but experience rapidly 
renders it easy. M. Eautain declares that he has been 
repeatedly so confident in his preparation as to fall 
asleep while waiting to be summoned to the pnlpit ! 

Those who niisimprove the last moments by too much 
thought and solicitude are not the only class of oflfen- 
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ders. Some persons, through mere indolence, suffer the 
fine lines of preparation which have been traced with so 
much care to fade into dimness. This error is not un- 
frequently committed by those who speak a second or 
third time on the same subject. Because they have once 
succeeded they iQiaginc that the same success is always 
at command. Nu mistake could be greater. It is not 
enough to have speech-material in a position from which 
it can be collected by a conscious and prolonged effort, 
but it must be in the foreground of the mind. There is 
no time at the moment of delivery for reviving half 
obliterated lines of memery. 

The writer once saw a notable case of failure from 
this cause, A preacher on a great occasion was much 
engrossed with other important duties until the hour 
appointed for his sermon had arrived. With perfect 
confidence he selected a sketch from which he had 
preached a short time before and with the general course 
of which he was no doubt familiar. But when he 
endeavored to produce his thoughts they were not ready. 
He became emlmrrassed, talked at random for a short 
time, and then had the candor to tell the audience that 
he could not finish, and to take his seat. Probably half 
an hour given to reviewing his plan would liave made 
all his previous preparation fresh again, and have spared 
him the mortification of faihire. 

In this last interval it is also well to care for the 
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strength and vigor of the body, as its condition greatly 
influences all mental operations. It is said tliat the 
pearl-diver, before venturing into the depths of the sea, 
always spends a few moments in deep breathing and 
other bodily preparations. In the excitement of speech, 
the whirl and hurricane of emotion, it is advisable to 
be well prepared for the high tension of nerve tliat is 
implied. Mental excitement exhausts and wears down 
tlie body faster than bodily labor. AVe must carefully 
huslmnd our strength that we may be able to meet all 
demands upon it. 

Holyoake maltes the following pertinent ol)ser\'ation 
in reference to this point : 

" Perhaps the lowest quality of the art of oratory, 
but one on many occasions of tiiefrgt importance, is a 
certain robust and radiant physiral health ; great volumes 
of animal lieat. In the cold thinness cf a morning 
audience mere energy and mellowness is inestimable; 
wisdom and learning wonld be liarsli and unwelcome 
compared witli a sul>staiitial man, who is quite a house- 
warming." 

Fatiguing and excessive exercise should l)e very <'are- 
fully avoided. Holyoake illustrates this from his own 
experience. He says : 

" One Ratunlay I walked from Sheffield to Hudders- 
field to deliver on Sunday two annivcisary lectures. It 
-wan my first appearance there, and I was ambitious to 
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acquit myself well. But in the morning I was utterly 
unable to do more than talk half inaudibly and quite 
incoherently. In the evening I was tolerable, but my 
voice was weak. My annoyance was excessive. I was 
a paradox to myself My power seemed to come and go 
by some eccentric law of its own, I did not find out 
until years after that the utter exhaustion of my strength 
had exhausted the powers of speech and thought, and 
that entire repose, instead of entire fatigue, should have 
been the preparation for public speaking," 

The last statement is somewhat too strong, for abeo- 
lute rest is not generally advisable. It would leave the 
s])eaker, when he began to speak, with languid mind and 
slowly beating pulse — a state wliich it would require 
some minutes for him to overcome. A short, but brisk 
walk, when the health is good, will invigorate and refresh 
all his faculties, and often prevent a listless introduction 
by giving him the vigor to grasp the subject at once and 
launch right into the heart of it. Should any person 
doubt the power of exercise to produce this effect, let 
him, when perplexed with difficult questions in his study, 
start out over fields and hills, and review the matter in 
the open air. It is a good thing to carry the breath of 
the fields into the opening of our addresses. 

But when the speaker cannot take this form of exer- 
cise in the moments just preceding speech, he may easily 
find a substitute fur it. If alone, he can pace back and 
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forth and swing his nrras uutil the circulation becomes 
brisk aiid pours a stream of arterial blood to the brain. 

Another simple exercise can be practitjed anywhere, 
and will be of great benefit. Many persons injure 
themselves by speaking toij much froni the throat. This 
is caused by improper, short, and shallow breathing. 
To breathe properly is beneficial at any time, and does 
much to prevent or remedy tliroat and long disca-^. 
But in the begimiing of a si«ech it is donbly imiwrtaitt: 
when once under way, there will be no time to think of 
either voice or breath : the only safe plan, then, is to have 
the right mode made liabitual and instinctive. This 
will be greatly promoted if just before beginning we 
breathe deeply for a few minutes, inflating the lungs to 
their extremities and sending the warm blood to the very 
tips of the fingers. 

Having now done all we can in advance, nothing re- 
mains but to rise and speak. Preparation and precau- 
tion are passed. Actual work — the most joyous, thrill- 
ing, and spiritual of all human tasks — is now to be en- 
tered upon. 
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CHAPTER VTT. 
The IsTRODUcrioN. 

The time for the speech having arrived, we will now 
ransider its sejiarate jmrts. No division is better for our 
purpose thau that employed in a previous part of this 
work — a three-fold division into introduction, discussion, 
and conclusion. 

A good introduction is exceedingly valuable, and ia to 
be sought for with great solicitude, if it does not spon- 
taneously present itself. Some kind of an introduction 
is inevitable, for there will always be a first moment 
when silence is broken, and our thoughts introduced. 
The subsiding murmur of the audience tells the speaker 
that the time of his trial has come. If he is very sensi- 
tive, or if he has seldom, if ever, wpoken before, his 
pulse beats fo.st, his face flushes, and an indescribable 
feeling of fuintncss and fear thrills every nerve. He 
may wish hinis^'lf anywhere else, but there is now no 
help for him. He must arise, and for the time stand as 
the mark for all eyes and the suhjeet of all thoughts. 

There is a \"ast difference Iwtween reciting and extem- 
porizing in these opening moments, and the advaiiti^ 
seems to be altogether on the side of i-et-ilalion. Everj' 
word ia in its proper place and the speaker mav !« per- 
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fectly calni aud sclf-oollected. Hu is suit: tliat liis 
memory will nut fail liioi in tlie upening, and encouraged 
by that assurance, will usually tlii-ow his whole power 
into liis first sentences, causing his voice to ring clear 
and loud over the house. 

The exteniporizer is in a far more difficult position. 
He is sure of nothing. The weight of the wliolc speech 
rests heavily upon liis mind. He is glancing ahead, 
striving to forecast the coming sentences, as woU as 
carrying forward those gliding over the tongue, and, dis- 
tracted by this double labor, his first expressions may be 
feeble and ungraceful. Yet this modesty and timidity is 
no real loss: it goes far to conciliate an audience ami 
secure their good-will. We can scarcely fail to dis- 
tinguish memorized from extemporized discourses by 
the intro<luction alone. 

To avoid the pain and hesitancy of an unelaboratc<l 
beginning, some speakers write and memorize the ojien- 
ing passage. This may a(»^mp]isli tlieinmiediatc object, 
but it is apt to be at the expense of all the remainder of 
thediscourse. The mind cannot pass easily from reciting 
to spontaneous origination ; and the voice, being too freely 
used at first, lases its jjower. The hearci's, having list- 
ened to highly polished language, are less disposed to 
relish the plain words that follow, and the whole speech, 
which, like the Alpine condor, may have pitched from 
the loftiest summits, fells fust aud far, until the lowest 
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level is reaehwl. A written introdiietioii may be modest 
and unpretending, but unless it very closely imitates 
unstudied speech, painful contrasts and disappointments 
are inevitable. 

One mode of avoiding tliese difficulties is to make uo 
formal introduction, but to plunge at onee into the heart of 
the subject. Sometimes, when the minds of speaker and 
hearer are already absorbed by the same general topic, 
as in the midst of a heated political canvass, this mode 
is very good. Under such circumstances, an interest 
may soon be aroused which removes all embarrassment. 
But usually the speaker's mind is full of a subject which 
is untamiliar and indifferent to his hearers. It then 
behooves him to find some mode of gaining their atten- 
tion and sympathy before he takes the risk of arousing 
a prejudice against his subject which he might afterward 
strive in vain to overcome. If something is found which 
can he made to bear some relation to his subject, without 
too violent straining, and which alreaily excites interest 
in their mitids, it will !«■ far better to l>pgin with that,' 
and lead tliem to the ]iroi»er theme wlien their attention 
has Iteen thoroughly aroused. 

Tlie intro(hi(rtion should not be left to the chance of 
the moment. It may often, with great propriety, be 
prcpai-ed after all other i>arts of the si»ee»'h are planned. 
But with even more care than is given to any other por- 
tion should the introduction be prearranged. When 
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oDce the wings of eloqiient-e are fully spread we may soar 
above all obstructions ; but in atartiug it is well to be 
assured that tlie ground is clear about ua. 

It is only the substance and not the words of the in- 
troduction that should be prepared. A single sentence 
may be mentally forecast, but mueli beyond would be 
harmful; and even this sentence should be simple 
and easily understood. Anything that needs explana- 
tion is very mucli out of place. Neither should the 
introduction be so striking as to be the part of the dis- 
course longest remembered. Rather than permit the 
attention to be distracted in that manner, it would be 
better to have no introdutrtion. 

A speaker gains much if he can at the outset arrest 
the attention and win the sympathy of his hearers and 
then carry these over to his proper subject. But it may 
be assumed as certain, that no kind of an apology will 
accomplish ihLs object — unless, indeed, the speaker is 
such a favorite that everything in regard to his health 
or position is an ot^'ect of deep solicitude to his audience. 
A popular speakei who happens to be late and apologizes 
for it by explaining that lie had just escaped from a terrible 
railroad accident would make a good introduction. A 
loved pastor, in his first sermon after serious illness, 
might properly begin by talking of his amendment and 
his joy at addressing his flock again. But these are rare 
exceptions. The speaker about to make any kind of an 
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ajx>logy or personal reference as an introdiictioo, may 
well heed Punch's- advice to persons about to be married: 
" Don't." 

Ill many instances it is not easy to get the mere atten- 
tion of an audience. They oonie t(^tlier from many 
different employments with thoughts engaged upon 
various topics, and it is difficult to remove distracting 
influences and fix all minds upon one subject. Some- 
times a startling proposition, in the nature of a challenge, 
will secure the object. Earnestness in the speaker goes 
far toward it. But above everything else, sameness and 
monotony must be carefully avoided. When the same 
audience is frequently addressed, variety becomes essen- 
tial. The writer knew of a minister who made it a 
rule to consider the nature, reason, and manner of his 
subjects, in answer to the supposed questions : " What 
is it? Why is it? How is it?" The eloquence of 
l*aul could not often have redeemed the &ults of such 
an arrangement. 

Some inattention may be cxjiected and patiently borne 
with at first. Part of the opening wor<ls may be lost — 
an additional reason for not making tliem of capital im- 
ixirtance to the atUlress. It is u.sele«s to try by loud 
tones and violent manner to dispel indifference. If the 
sj>eaker's words have real weight, and if his manner indi- 
cates eonfideuee, one by one the audience will listen, until 
that chittric thrill of syniiKithy, impossible to descril>e, 
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but which is as evident to the practiced orator as an 
accord in music, t«lls him that every ear is open to his 
words, and that his thoughts are occupying every mind. 
Then the orator's power is fully developed, and if him- 
self and hi^ theme are equal to the occasion it is delights 
ful to use tliat power. This silent, pulsating interest is 
more to be desired than vehement applause, for it cannot 
be counterfeited, and it indicates that the heart of the 
assembly has been reached and melted by the fire of 
eloquence, and is now ready to be molded into any 
desired form. 

There are two or three general subjects available for 
introduction which every speaker would do well to study 
carefully, and which will do much to furnish him with 
the means of properly approaching his theme. We will 
mention the most useful of these, i>remising that no one 
mode should be depended upon to the exclusion of others. 

A good mode of introduction consists in a compliment 
to an audience. When a truthful and manly compliment 
can be given it is a most pleasant and ^reeable sttp 
toward the good-will of those we address ; but if used on 
all occasions indiscriminately, it is meaningless; if trans- 
jmrcntly false, it is repulsive and di^usting ; but when 
true, there is no reason why it should not be employed. 

There are several good introductions of the compli- 
mentary character in tlie 24th and 26th chapters of Acts. 
When the orator, Tcrtullus, accused Paul, he b^an by 
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skillful, but, from the standpoint of his clients, very in- 
sincere flattery : 

" Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and 
that very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by 
thy pR)vidence, we accept it always, and in all places, 
most noble Felix, with all thankfulness." 

No fault can be found with the form of this introduc- 
tion, but it was untrue, for the men in whose names it 
was made were the ver)- reverse of thankful to the 
Roman Governor. 

Paul was far too skillful to lose the advantage of 
b^inning his address with a compliment, and too honest 
to give a Eilse one. There was one fact over which he 
could rejoice. Felix had been long enough in office to 
know the ways of his enemies ; so Paul uses that as an 
eflcfitive and truthful compliment, while professing his 
own confidence in his cau,se. 

" Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been for 
many years a Judge unto this nation, I do tlie more 
cheerfully answer for myself, because that thou mayest 
understand." 

In the same exquisite combination of trutlifulness and 
compliment to a bad man, Paul begins his address when 
before King Agrippa : 

"I think myself happy. King Agrippa, because I 
shall answer for myself this day before thee, touching all 
the things whereof I am accused of the Jews; especially 
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because I know thee to l>e expert in al! customs and 
questions whicli are among the Jews ; wherefore, I be- 
seech thee to hear me patiently." 

It should always be remembered, liowever, that eon- 
plimeuts, even in the estimation of those complimented, 
are only grateful in proportion to their judicious char- 
acter. Their hoUowness, if insincere, is easily detected 
and thoroughly despised. 

Effective introductions can also be constructed from 
those topics of the day which may be supposed to fill all 
minds. A few words on such subjects, falling in with 
the general current of thought, may easily lead up to the 
orator's special topic. The newsi)apers may thus furnish 
us, especially while some striking event is yet recent, 
with the means of arresting the attention of newspaper 
reotlers at our first words. 

Another good mode of introduction is that of locality. 
Tlie people of any town may be presumed ^miliar with 
the objects or events of interest for which their own 
place is celebrated. A ludicrous instance of this is nar- 
rated of the eloquent Daniel Webster, He had visited 
Niagara Falls and was to make an oration at Buffalo the 
saTue day, but, unfortunately, he sat too long over the 
wine after dinner. When he arose to speak, the ora- 
torical instinct stru^led with difficulties, as he declared, 
"Grentlemen, I have been to look upon your mag — 
mag — magnificent cataract, one hundred — and forty— 
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seven — feet high! Gentlemen, Greece and Rome in 
their palmiest days never had a cataract one hundred — 
and foi-ty — seven — feet high !" 

Another mode of introduction whieh may be very use- 
ful under proper restrictions is that of citing some rele- 
vant remark made by an author whose name carries great 
weight, or so pointed in itself as to at once arrest attention. 
A great picture, some feature of a landscape, a great his- 
torical event, may be cited in the same way. This 
method of citation is capable of very wide application. 
If the sentiment or impression made by the citation is 
directly opposite to that which the speaker wishes to pro- 
duce this will increase rather than diminish interest, as 
the enjoyment of contrast and controversy is very keen; 
hut the speaker should feel confident of his ability to 
overcome the influence of the citation when thus hostile. 
A favorite introduction to abolition lectures in a former 
generation v/aa the quotation of some strong and sliooking 
declaration of the rightfulness or beneficence of slavery. 

The last mo*le of introduction we will notice is very 
similar in character and may he termed tliat of percep- 
tion. Something has been seen, heard, or imagined by 
the speaker, which, because of its simple, tangible char- 
acter, is easily grasjMxl, and yet leads by some subtle an- 
alogy to his topic. He has .seen a ragged, desolate boy 
on the street; he dei^cribes that poor fellow to liis audience; 
and then finds them far more ready to listen to a plea 
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for orphan asylums, for education, for better city gov- 
ernment, for anytliing which can have any bearing upon 
the welfare of tlie boy. 

Here, then, are five principles upon which appropriate 
introductions niay be coiLstruct«d. Many others might 
be named, but these cover a wide range and may be very 
useful. They are : 

1. Compliments. 

2. Current Events. 

3. Local Allusion. 

4. Citations, 

5. Things seen, heard, or imagined. 

A great calamity may come to a speaker from a bad 
introduction. Speakers who are great in everything else 
often fail at this point. Some make their introductions 
too complicated, and thus defeat their own end, as surely 
as the engineer who gives his railroad such steep grades 
that no train can pass over it. Others deliver a string 
of mere platitudes and weary their audience from the 
beginning. 

When from these or other caa'^es our address is mis- 
btgun, the conse(;[ueiices may !« serious. The thought 
settles upon the speaker with ity weight that he is fell- 
ing. This conviction paralyzes all his faculties. He 
talks on, but grows more and more emiiarrassed. Inco- 
herent sentences are stammered out which require painful 
explanation to prevent tlieui from degenerating into 
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perfect nonsense. Tlie outline of his plan dissolves into 
mist. The jMints he intended to make which seemed 
strongand important now look trivial. With little hope 
ahead he blunders on. Tlie room grows dark before 
him, and in the exctss of his misery he longs ^for the 
time when he can close witliout ubwlute disgrace. But 
alas ! the end accnis fer off, and he searches in vain for 
some avenue of ewcape. There is none. His throat 
becomes dry and jKirehed, and command of voice is lost. 
The audience grow restive, for they are tortured as well 
as the speaker, and if he were malicious and had time to 
think about it, he might find some alleviation in that. 
No one can help him. At length, in sheer desperation, 
he does what he ought to have done long before — simply 
stops and sits down — perhaps hurling some swelling 
morsel of commonplace, as a parting volley, at the au- 
dience — bathed in sweat, and feeling that he is di^raced 
forever ! If he is very weak or foolish, he resolves 
never to speak again without having every word written 
out before him ; if wiser, he only resolves, not only to 
understand his speech, but how to b^in it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Progress of the Speech. 

The passi^ from the introduction to the discusBion 
should be made smoothly and gmilnally. To accom- 
plish this, and to strike the subject at just the right 
angle, continuing all the interest previously excited, is a 
most important achievement. A definite object is a great 
assistance in this part of the work. If the object is 
clearly in view, ive go rigfit up to it with no wasted 
words, and the people follow our guidance because they 
see that we are not proceeding at random. But with no 
strong purpose we are apt to steer about our subject 
without ever being quite ready to enter upon it. The 
more brilliant the introduction the more difficult this 
transition will be. But all these difficulties may be 
overcome with the aid of a well -constructed plan, and 
then all the triumphs of oratory are before us. 

There is great pleasure in speaking well. An assembly 
hanging on the words and thinking the thoughts of a 
single nmn, gives to him the most subtle kind of flattery. 
But he must not inhale its fragrance heedlessly, or his 
fall will be speedy and disastrous. The triumphs of 
oratory are very fascinating — tlie ability to sway our 
fellows at pleasure, to bind them willing ca|)tives with 
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the strong chain of our tliouglit — produces a delirioua 
and intoxicating sense of power. But in the best of 
instances such achievements arc very transient, and unles.s 
taken advantage of at the moment to work our cherislied 
purposes, the opportunity is lost. Even during a single 
address it is hard to maintain the influence of a happy 
moment. Speakers sometimes utter a great and noUe 
thought and the nameless thrill of eloquence is felt, but 
some irrelevant phrase or oommon-place sentiment dis- 
solves the charm. To avoid this, the whole discourse 
must be animated with some controlling purpose, and in 
ite general character, tend upward, until its close. 

The law of climax ought to be carefully considered by 
the speaker. There may be more than one culmination of 
interest in an address, seimrated by an inter\'al less absorb- 
ing and powerful, but this de<4ine should only be allowed 
in order to prepare a second or third climax grander than 
all before. To violate this rule and have a speech 
" flatten out " toward its close, is a fearful error. Better 
reduce the length of the whole by one-half or three- 
fourtlis, and maintain interest and attention to the end, 

A few miscellaneoits considerations in r^ard to the 
style and manner of the speech may be inserted here as 
well as anywhere, 

Diffiiseness is often supposed to Ix^ a necessary quality 
of ex tern iKira neons .«]>oa'h. Many speakers do fall int<( 
it, but they need u(rt. They arc difiuse l)ccause they 
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■re umviiling or unable to say exactly what tliey mean, 
but <wme near it, and <»ntinue their efforts until they 
are satisfied. They Jiirnish no clear view of aiiy idea, 
but only a kind of twilight illumination. This seri- 
ous fault may be overcome in spontaneous speech as 
readily as in writing. He who thinks clearly and 
forcibly will talk in tho same manner. Exquisite finish 
and elaborate verbal arrangement are not to be looked 
for in off-hand speech, but each idea may be expressed 
with great force, vigor, and accuracy of shading. 

This ability to say precisely what we mean in few 
words, and at the first effort, eon.stitutes one of the great 
beauties of a spoken style. The hearer is filled with 
grateful surprise when some new and living idea is sud- 
denly placed before him clothed in a single word or 
Bentenee, A diffuse speaker gives so many premonitions 
of his thought that the audience have guessed it, and 
may even come to believe that they have always known 
it, before he has made his formal presentment. Of 
course, they are wearieil, and never give him credit for 
sn original conception. 

If troubled with this fiiult, frequently forecast what 
to say; drive it into the smallest imml>er of vivid, 
expressive words ; then, without memorizing the lan- 
guage, reproduce the same thought briefly in the hurry 
of speech. If mrt suc^-essful in making it as brief as 
before, repeat the effort. This exercise will, in time. 
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give the ability to condease. But to exercise it the temjt- 
tatioii to fine language must be overcome. No sentence 
should be introduced for mere glitter or sparkle: a 
single unnecessary word may require others to justify or 
explain it, and thus may ruin a whole discourse. The 
danger of sliowy language in speech is far greater than 
in writing, for if the writer be drawn too far away from 
his subject he can strike out the offending sentences and 
b^n again, while the speaker has but one trial. If 
beauty lies in his way, well ; but if not, he should never 
abandon his course to seek it. 

We have seen many directions for "expanding 
thought," and have heard young speakers admire the 
ease and grace of such expansion. But thoughts are 
not like medicines which require dilution to be more 
palatable. It is better to give the essence of an idea 
and go on to something else. There should be clearand 
ample expression; condensation carried to the point of 
obscurity would be a fault ; but nothing more than clear- 
ness is neede<l. If thoughts are few it is better to delve 
for others rather than to attenuate and stretch what we 
have. 

A popular error exists as to the kind of language best 
adapted to the purposes of oratory. High-sounding 
epithets and Latinized words are considered the fitting 
medium of speech. These may overawe ignorant 
hearers, but caji never strike the chords of living syui- 
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pathy whicii bind all hearts together. If we use terma 
Iiard to be understood the effort put forth by litarers to 
master their meaning is just so modi subtracted from tiie 
force of the address. Tlie homely Saxon words that 
dwell on the lips of the people will unload their wealth 
of meaning in the heart as soon as the sound strikes the 
ear. Uncommon words build a barrier around thought ; 
tamiliar ones are like a railroad over which it glides 
swiftly to its destination. 

All debased and slang words should be rejected, unless 
the speech is to jiartake of the nature of burlesque: 
ive do not advocate "the familiarity that breeds eon- 
tempt:" this is also a hurtful extreme. The two great 
requisites in the use of words are that they should 
exactly express our ideas, and that they should be 
familiar: the charms of melody and association are 
not to be despised, but they are secondary. 

Every speech should have its strong points, upon 
which especial reliance is placed. A skillful general 
has his choice battalions reserved to pierce the enemy's 
line at the decisive moment, and win the battle. In both 
the physical and the mental contest, it is important to 
place these reserves aright that all their weight may be 
ieh. 

A crisis occurs in nearly all living addresses — a 
moment in which a strong argument or a fervid appeal 
will accomplish our purpose — just as a vigorous chai^, 
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or tlie arrival of reinforceraeats, will turn the doubtful 
scale of battle. The speaker, from the opening of his 
speech, should have his object clearly in view and drive 
steadily toward it, and when within reach, put fortli his 
whole power in a mighty effort, achieving the result for 
which the whole speech was devised. If the right 
opportunity is n^lected it seldom returns, and an liour'w 
talk may fell to accomplish as much as one good burning 
sentence thrown in at the right time. Much talk after 
the real purpose of an address is accomplished also is 
useless and even perilous. 

It has all along been taken for grante«l tliat the 
speaker has something worthy to say. Without this a 
serious address deserves no success, although nnder some 
circumstances nothing but sound to tickle the ears is 
desired. Such speeches are well enough in their way, 
but they rank with the performances on the piano by 
which a young lady entertains her uncritical visitors. 
They cannot be called speeches in any real sense. Tlie fact 
tliat a speaker has a solid and worthy foundation of 
knowledge and an adequate purpose gives him confidence. 
He knows that if his woi-ds are not instinct with music, 
and if the pictures of his fency are not painted ui the 
brightest colors, he has yet a just claim upon the atten- 
tion of his hearers. 

It is not neccssar}- that the orator's tlioughts shoidd 
be exceedingly profound; the most vital trutlis lie near 
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the surface, within reaeli of alt. But moft men do not 
itiveli long enough upon one subject to master its obvitms 
features, and when some one does fully gather up and 
fairly present what belongs to a worthy theme it is like 
a new revelation. A good illustration of this is found 
in tlie sublimity Dean Stanley imparts to the story of 
the Exodus of Israel. Few new facts are presented, but 
these are so arranged and vivified by a thoughtful mind 
that the subject glows into new meaning. The extem- 
poraneous speaker may have abundant time for such 
study of every topic within his range of addresses, and if 
he uses it aright, he can soon wield a charm fiir beyond 
any jingling combination of words. 

When an orator stands before an audience, shall he 
expect to overwhelm them by his eloquence? Such 
a result is possible but not probable ; and it can never lie 
safely calculated upon. If persons attempt to be greatly 
eloquent on all occasions, they are apt to end by becom- 
ing ridiculous. Good sense and solid usefulness are bet- 
ter objects of endeavor. 

Any man who studies a subject until he knows more 
about it than his neighbors can interer^t them in a fire- 
side explanation, if they care for the subject at all : he 
tells his fects in a plain style and is unders-tood. Many 
persons will listen delighted to a man's conversation 
until midnight, but will fall asleep in ten minutes if he 
tries to make a speech to them. In the first ease he 
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talka,M:n\ is simple and iinaffcciecl ; in the other he speafts 
and feels tliat he must use a style sUHened up for the 
occasion. 

When Henry Clay was asked how he beeanie so elo- 
quent, he said that he could tell nothing about it ; all he 
knew was that when be commenced an address he had 
only the desire to speak what he had prepared (not 
memorized), and adhered to this line of preparation 
- until he was enwrapped in the subject, and carried away, 
lie knew not how. This was a good course, for if the 
extraordinary inspiration did not come, a good and sen- 
sible speech was secured at any rate. 

Some of these considerations may be of service if 
Weighed in advance, but when the speaker once ascends 
the j)latform he must rdy on his own taet for the manage- 
ment of all det^ls. Closely observing the condition 
of the audience, and taking advantage of every favor- 
ing element, he moves steadily toward his object. With 
an unobstructed road before him, which he has travelal 
in thought until it is familiar, he will advance with 
ease and certainty. As lie looks upon interested faces, 
new ideas arise, and if fitting, are woven into har- 
mony with previous prejKirations, often with thiilling 
cfFect, Each anotion enkindled by sympathy embodies 
itself in wonis that move the heart as prepared language 
enuld not do, and each moment his own conviction sinks 
deeijer into the hearts of his hearers. 
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There are three jtriiu'ijial ways of conohKiing a speech. 
One of the most gi-aeefut is to condense a clear view of 
the whole ai^umeiit and tendency of the address into a 
few words, and leave the summing up thus made to pro- 
duce its own effect. Discourses aiming principally to 
produce conviction may very well be concluded in this 
manner. To throw the whole sweep of an argument, 
every point of wliidi has been previously elaborated, 
into a few telling senteiicies \vill contribute powerfully to 
make the impression iiennanent. 

Another and very common mo<Ie is to close with an 
application or with practical remarks. A\'lien the address 
is a sermon, this form of <Josiiig is frequently termed an 
exhortation, and the whole speech is made to l)ear upon 
the duty of the moment. The conclusion should 1)6 
closely connected with the remainder of tiie address: if 
it be so general in character as to fit any speech it will l>e 
of little service to any. 

A conclusion should always be short and contain no new 
matter. Few things are more disastrous than the practice 
of drawing toward an end and then launching out 
into a new discussion. All good things tliat have been 
said, all previous fevorable impressions, are obliterate<l 
by this capital fault. We should be careful to finish the 
discussion of our theme before we indicate that the con- 
clusion has been reachetl. And if, at the moment of 
finishing, we happen to think of anything, however 
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\ilat, which lias been oiiiittwl, it had lK.'tter be left to 
uiiuther time aiKl plaes altogether. 

A tliird method of cloHing is to »imply break off when 
the last item is finished. The full development of the dis- 
course is thus made its ending, oare Iteing taken tliat the 
last item discussed shall be of weight and dignity. This 
is by no means the easiest form of <x>n(;liisioii, but rightly 
niaJiaged it is one ot tlie most elective. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Three Plans of Gbeat Addbessis. 

For the purpose of showing how completely speech 
of all kinds may he embraced in a brief skeleton, wc 
place before the reader tliree addresses of the most varied 
character istiea, yet each most admirable in its own dc- 
[tartment. One of these is English in origin, one Greek, 
and the la^ may well be styled universal, comprising, 
an it does, every element of excellence. 

At the end of the first year of the great war waged 
l>etween Sparta and Athens, Pericles prononncwl a funeral 
oration over the dead who had fellen in the Athenian 
cause, Miicli of the language employetl may, perhajw, 
l)e ascribed to the invention of the historian, Thucydidcs, 
but the substance and many of the strong expressions 
probably fell from the lips of the great statesman an<l 
orator of Athens. The speech possesses the simplicity 
and classic grace for which Grecian art has ever been 
c<^lebrated. The orator's sitbject was furnished by tiie 
occasion — the worthiness of the sacrificewhich the ^Icn 
heroes had made to the greatness and glory of their 
native land. His object was to encourage the living 
to continue the war with ardor and support its priva- 
tions with fortitude. There are no digressions, no 
217 
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anecdote?, aiid scarcely any illustrations'. The glory of 
Athens and of her dead heroes is the one theme ever 
before him. This severe simplicity is carried too far to 
be entirely pleasing to modern taste, but the effect is 
certainly grand and sublime. A few very strong 
sentences relieve the general tone of clear, calm desciip- 
tion. The translation is that of Professor Jowett. 

OUTLINE OF FUNERAL SPEECH. 

Occasion. — The burial of those Athenians who 

fell in the tirMt year of the Pelo)Minnesian War. 
Subject. — The glory of Athens an<I of the 

heroes who died for her. 
Object. — To nourish patriotism and fan warlike 

enthusiasm. 
Introduction. — Inadequacy of words to the 

praise of the brave. 
I. The Soubcb op Athenian (Jreat-ness, 

1. The praise of ancestors who procured freedom 
and emi)ire for the city. 

2. Excellencies of the form of our Government, 

3. Refinements of our life. 

4. In war we are an over-match for all our 
enemies. 

5. All onr citizens are interested in puljlic affairs, 
which are freely discussed, 

6. In short, Athens is the school of Hellas. 
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II. The Praise of the Fallen. 

1. The above praise of the dty is the praise of 
the dead, for they made her great. 

2. Death is the final seal of their virtues and 
secures them from all change of fortune. 

3. The whole earth is full of their glory, and 
their example is precious to their country. 

III. Comport to Kindred. 

1. To parents. 

2. To sons, brothers, and widows. 
CoNCLUSroN, — Athens crowns her heroes by 

these honors,and by luaiutaining theirchildreu 
at public cost. 

Funeeal Speech. 
"Most of those who have sjwken here before me have 
commended the lawgiver who added this oration to our 
other funeral customs; it seemed to them a worthy thing 
that such an honor should be given at their burialtothe 
dead who have fallen on the field of l>attle. But I 
should have preferred that, when men's deeds have l:)een 
brave, they should be honored in deed only, and with 
such an honor as this public funeral, which you are now 
witnessing. Then the reputation of many would not 
have been imi)eriled on the eloquence or want of elo- 
quence of one, and their virtues lielieved or not as he 
spoke well or ill. For it is difficnlt fo say neither too 
little nor too much ; and even moderation is apt not to 
give the impression of truthfulness. The friend of the 
dead who knows the facts is likely fo think that the 
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wurIs of tlie Hpoalvi^r fall short of his knowledge aiul of 
liiis wislies ; another who la not so well informal, wliei; 
he hears of anything which surpasses his own powers, 
will be envious and will snspect exaggeration. Mankind 
are tolerant of the praiwes of others so longaseatdi hearer 
thinks that he can do as well or nearly as well himself, 
bnt when the speaker rises al)o\'e him jealousy is aroused 
and he begins to be ineredulous. However, since our 
ancestors have set the seal of their approval upon the 
practice, I must obey, and to the utmost of my power 
shall endeavor to satisfy the wishes and beliefs of all 
who hear me. 

" I will speak first oi our ancestors, for it is right and 
becoming that now, when we are lamenting the dead, a 
tribute shotdd lie paid to their memory. There has 
never been a time when they did not inhabit this land, 
which by their valor they have handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and we have received from thom a 
free State. But if they were worthy of prake, still more 
were our fetliers, who addeil to their inheritance, and 
after many a stru^le transmitted to us, their sons, this 
great empire. And we ourselves a'^seuibled here to-day, 
who are still most of us in the vigor of life, have chiefly 
done theworkof improvement, and have richly endowed 
our city with all things, so that she is .luffioient for her- 
self both in peace and war. Of the military exphiits by 
which our various possessions were acquired, or of the 
energy with which we or our Others drove back the tide 
of war, Hellenic or Barbarian, I will not speak ; for the 
tale would be long and is familiar to you. But before 
I praise the dead, I should like to point out by what 
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principles of action we rose to power, and under what 
institutions and through what manner of life our empire 
became great. For I conceive that t-neh thouglits arc 
not unsuited to the otsasion, and that this numerous 
assembly of citizens and strangers may profitably listen 
to them, 

" Onr form of government does not enter into rivalry 
with the institutions of others. We do not copy our 
neighbors, but are an example to them. It is true that 
we are callal a dcmoc'racy, for the administr.it ion is in 
the hands of the many and not of the few. But while 
the law secures equal justi(« to all alike in their private 
disputes, the claim of excellence is al«o rec<ignized ; and 
when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is pre- 
ferred to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, 
but as the nnvard of merit. Neither is poverty a l)ar, 
but a man may benefit his country whatever be the 
obscurity of his condition. There is no exchisivencss in 
our public life, and in our private intercourse we are not 
suspicious of one another, nor angrj- with our neighbor 
if he does what he likes ; we do not put on our sour 
looks at him, wliich, though harmless, are not pleasant. 
While we are thus unconstrained in our private inter- 
course, a spirit of reverence per\-ades our public atfe ; 
we are pre^■ented from doing n'rong by respect for 
authority and for the laws, having an especial regard to 
those which arc ordained for the protection of the injured 
as well as to those unwritten laws which bring upon the 
transgressor of them the reprobation of the general sen- 
timent. 

"And we have not foi^tteu to provide for our weary 
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spirite many relaxations from toil ; we liave regiilat 
games and sacrifices throughout the year ; at lionie the 
style of our life is refined ; and the deliglit which we 
daily feci in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the 
wliole earth flow in upon us ; so tliat we enjoy the goods 
of otlier countries as freely as of our own. 

" Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
superior to that of our adversaries. Our city is thro*vn 
open to the world, and we never expel a foreigner or 
prevent him from seeing or learning anything of which 
the seerect if revealed to an enemy might profit him. 
We rely not upon management or trickery, but nj>on our 
owu hearts and hands. And in the matter of education, 
whereas they from early youth are always uudci^oiug 
laborious exercises which are to make them brave, we 
live at ease, and yet are equally ready to face the perils 
which they face. And here is the proof, Tlie Lace- 
demonians come into Attica not by themselves, but 
with their whole confederacy following ; we go alone into 
a neighlwr's country ; and although our opponents are 
fighting for their homes and we on a foreign soil, we 
have seldom any difficulty in overcoming them. Our 
enemies have never yet felt our uniterl strength ; the care 
of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are 
obliged to send our own citizens everywhere. But they, 
if they meet and defeat a part of our army, are a* proud 
as if they had routed us all, and when defeated they 
pretend to have been vanquished by us all. 

" If, then, we prefer to meet danger with a light heart 
but witliout laborious training, and with a courage which 
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is gained by liabit and not enforced by law, are we not 
greatly the gainers? Since we do not anticipate the 
pain, altlioiigli, when the hour comes, we can be sih brave 
as those who never allow themselves to rest ; and tlmw 
too our city is equally admirable in peace and in war. 
For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
tastes, and we cultivate the mind without loss of manli- 
ness. Wealth we employ, not for talk an<l ostentation, 
but when there is a real use for it. To avow poverty 
with us is no disgrace; the true di^race is in doing 
nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not 
n^lect the State because he takes care of his own house- 
hold ; and even those of us who are engaged ui business 
have a very fiur idea of i>olities. We alone r^ard a 
man who takes no interest in public aitairs, not as a 
harmless, but as a useless character ; and if few of us 
are originators, we are all sound judges of a policy. The 
great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not dis- 
cussion, but the want of knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action. For we have a 
peculiar power of thinking before we act and of acting 
too, whereas other men are courageous from ignorance 
but hesitate upon reflection. And they are surely to be 
esteemed the bravest spirits who, having the clearest 
sense both of the pains and pleasures of life, do not on 
that account shrink from danger. Indoing go«d,^ain, 
we are unlike others ; we make our friends by conferring, 
not by receiving favors. Now he who confers a favor is 
the firmer friend,- because he would fain by kindness 
keep alive the memory of an obligation ; but the recipient 
is colder in his feelings, because he knows that in requit- 
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ing another's generosity he will not be n'inning gratitude 
but only paying a debt. We alone do good to our 
neighbors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the 
confidence of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit. 
To sum up : I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, 
and that the individual Athenian in his own person 
seems to have the power of adapting himself to the most 
varied forms of action with the utmost versatility and 
grace. This is no passing and idle word, but truth and 
fact; andthe assertion is verified by the position to 
which these iiualities have raised the State. For in the 
hour of trial Athens alone amoi^ lier contemporaries is 
superior to the report of her. No enemy who comes 
against her is indignant at the reverses which he sustains 
at the hands of such a city ; no subject complains that his 
masters are unworthy of him. And we shall assuredly 
not be without witnesses ; there are mighty monuments 
of our power which will make us the wonder of this and 
of succeeding ages ; we shall not need the praises of 
Homer or of any other pan^yrist whose poetry may please 
for the moment, although his representation of the fects 
will not bear the light of day. For we have compelled 
every land and every sea to open a path for our valor, and 
have everywhere planted eternal memorials of our friend- 
ship and of our enmity. Such is the city for whose sake 
these men nobly fought and died ; they could not bear the 
thought that she might be taken from them; and every 
one of us who survive should gladly toil on her behalf. 
" I have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens because 
I want to show yon that we are contending for a higher 
prize than those who enjoy none of these privil^es, anct 
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to establish by manifest proof the merit of these men 
whom I am now commemorating. Their lofHest praise 
has been already spokon. For in magnifying the city I 
have magnified them, and men like them whose virtues 
made her glorious. And of liow few Mellene» can it be 
said as of them, that tlicir deeds when weighed in the 
balatUK have been found equal to their fame ! Mcthinks 
that a deatli such as theirs has been gives the true 
measure of a man's worth ; it may be the first revelation 
of hifs virtues, but is at any rate their final seal. For 
even those who eome short in other ways may justly 
plead the valor with which they have fought for their 
country ; they have blotted out the evil with the good, 
and have benefited the State more by their public ser- 
vi^'es than they have injured her by their private actions, 
\one of these men were enervated by wealth or hesitated 
to resign the pleasures of life ; none of them put off the 
evil day in the hope, natural to ]>overty, that a man, 
though poor, may one day become rich. But, deeming 
that the jiunishmcnt of their enemies was sweeter than 
any of these things, and that they could fall in no nobler 
eanse, they determined at the liazard of their lives to be 
honorably avenged, and to leave the rest. They resigned 
to hope their unknown chance of happiness ; but in the 
foccof death they resolved torelyupon themselves alone. 
And when the moment came they were minded to resist 
and suffer, rather than to fly and save their lives ; they 
ran away from the word of dishonor, but on the battle- 
field their feet stood fa'^t, and in an instant, at the height 
of their fortune, they passed away from the srenp,iiot of 
their fear, biit of their glory. 
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" Such was the end of these men ; they were worthy 
of ^ thens, and the living need not desire to have a more 
heroic spirit, although they may pray for a less fetal 
issue. The value of such a spirit is not to be expressed 
in worda. Any one can discourse to you forever about 
the advantages of a brave defense which you know 
already. But instead of listening to him I would have 
you day by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of 
Athens, until you become filled with the love of her ; 
and when you are impressed by the spectacle of her 
glory, reflect that this empire has been acquired by men 
who knew their duty and iiad the courage to do it, who 
in the hour of conflict had the fear of dishonor always 
present to them, and who, if ever they felled in an enter- 
prise, would not allow their virtues to be lost to their 
country, but freely gave their lives to her as the fairest 
oflPering which they could present at her feast. The 
sacrifice which they collectively made was individually 
repaid to them ; for they received again each one for 
himself a praise which grows not old, and the noblest of 
all sepulchres — I speak not of that in which their 
remains are laid, but of that in which their glory sur- 
vives, and is proclaimed always and on every fitting 
occasion both in word and deed. For the whole earth 
is the sepulchre of famous men ; not only are they com- 
memorated by eolunms and inscriptions in their own 
country, but in foreign lands there dwells also an un- 
written memorial of them, graven not on stone but in 
the hearts of men. Make them your examples, and, 
esteeming courage to be freedom and freedom to be hap- 
piness, do not weigh too nicely the perils of war. The 
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lutfortunate who has no hope of a chaage fur the better 
has le&s reason to throw away his life than the prosper- 
ous, who, if he survive, is always liable ti> a change for 
the worse, aiid to whom any a«iidental fall makes the 
most serious difference. To a man of spirit, cowardice 
and disaster coming together are £ir more bitter than 
death, striking him unpcrceived at a time when he is 
full of courage and animated by the general lioj>e. 

" Wherefore, I do not now eomniiserjite the parents 
of the dead who istand here; I would rather comfort 
them. You know that your life lias been {nL'^sed amid 
manifold vicissitudes, and that they may be deemed for- 
tunat« who have gaine*! most honor, whether an honor- 
able deatJi like theirs, or an honorable sorrow like yours, 
and whose days have been so ordered that the term of 
their happiness is likewise the term of their life. I 
know how hard it is to make you feel this, when the 
good fortune of others will too often remind you of the 
gladness which once lightened your hearts. And sorrow 
is felt at the want of those blessings, not which a man 
never knew, but which were a part of his life before 
they were taken from him. Some of you are of an age 
at which they may hope to have other children, and 
they ought to bear their sorrow better ; not only will the 
children who may hereafter be born make them foiget 
their own lost ones, but the city will be doubly a gainer. 
She will not be left desolate, and she will be sater. For 
a man's counsel cannot have ojual weight or worth 
when he alone 1ms no children to risk in the general 
danger. To those of you who have passed their prime, 
I say, ' Congratulate yourselves tliat you have been 
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happy during tlie greater part of your days ; remember 
tlmt your life of sorrow will not last long, aiid be com- 
forted by tlie glory of those who are gone. For the 
love of honor alone is ever young, and not riches, as 
Home say, but honor is the delight of men when they are 
old and useless.' 

" To you who are the sons and brothers of the de- 
partM, I sec tliat the struggle to eniulat* them will be 
an arduous one. For all men praise the dead, and how- 
ever pre-eminent your virtue may be, hardly will you 
be thought, I do not say to equal, but even to approach 
them. The living have their rivals and detractors, but 
when a man is out of the way, the honor and good-will 
wliich he receives is unalloyed. And, if I am t« speak 
of womanly virtues to those of you who will henceforth 
be widows, let me sum them up in one short admonition: 
To a woman not to show more weakness than is natural 
to her sex is a great glory, and not to be talked about 
for good or for eviT among men. 

" I have paid the required tribute, in obedience to the 
taw, making use of such fitting words as I had. The 
tribute of deeds ha.'* been paid in part; for the dead have 
been honorably interred, and it remains only that their 
children should be maintjtined at the public charge until 
they are grown u]) : this is the solid pri?* with which, 
as with a garland, AthcTis crowns her sons, living and 
dead, after a stni^le like theirs. For where the 
reivards of virtue are greatest, there the noblest citizens 
are enlisted in the scr\-ice of the State. And now, when 
you have duly lamented, every one his own dead, yoo 
may depart." 
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We next" present tlm sketch of a strnioii by Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeoii, and fwirt of the i^rinuii itself. This is the 
more instnictive, as the plau was prepared substantially 
in the way we have advised, and the sermon preached 
extemporaneously from it. 

"LOVE AND I"— A MYSTERY. 

A 8ESMON BY C. H. SPURGEON. 

[J^om HomUelic MoatUy, N(m., ISSt.'] 

Pulpit Notes used by Sfubqeon. 

John xvii, S6. 

Our Lord praying mlh His di'eiplo at the UmL 
7hi» the climax of the prayer. 
In the deep, icnUching the ground, get a harvest. 
Here the final word is Inve and union with "I." 
Lord, whal a eubjecf. 
I, The Food of Love. 



S. Knowledge given by Christ. 

3. Knowledge gradually inereaHng. 

4- Knowledge di»tinguishing us from the world, 

5. Knowledge of the name. 

Bighteom Fatlter. 

Holiness, goodness, mei'cy, lore. 

II. The Love Itself. 

1, It is not love toward us but in us. 

Z. It is not Umefrom the welln of the creature. 

$. It is a recognition of Father'» love to the Son. 
It is a sense of flif Father's love to us. 
It it a refkctian upon Jesns of the Father's love 
Kit a beaming forth of love all around, 
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4- li hits the Jiiost 6/eseed resu/ts. 
Expuhive, repulsice, impuhive. 
Benders eupremely happy, brave, paUent, eknaled. 

III. The Companios of Love. 

Love and I. 

Je»ug sure tu be wliere there !» Ini-e, faith, the Spirit, Ood, 

Christ ever near. 

Believer ever safe. 

Believer should render good enleftainmfni. 

It. will be noticed that the preacher's mJyect is Christ 
and love dwelling in thu human heart ; the obj&ii is to 
induce those who have this love to appreciate it more 
highly, and all others to .seek it. We give only the in- 
troduction and the third division (which is also the con- 
elusion), together with a part of the first division, as the 
whole discourse is too luTig to be quoted here. It may 
Ik* added that these notes and the development of these 
jMirtri are fair ^)ecimens of the manner in whicli the 
great Ijond<m ])reacher p!y?pares and delivers his dis- 
courses. 

Text. — I have declared unto them Thy name, attd wUl 
declare it; llutl the love wliereuntk Thou has loved me 
nuxy be in them, and lin tliem. — John xvii, 26. 

" For several Sabbath mornings my mind has been 
directed into siibjw^s wliieh I might fitly call the deep 
things of Gtxl. I think I have never felt my own in- 
<wmpetence more fully than in trying to handle such 
subjects. It is a soil into which one may dig and dig as 
deep ad ever you will, and still never exhaust the golden 
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nuggets which lie witliin it. I am, however, comforted 
by tliis &ct, that these subjects are so fruitful that even 
we who can only scratcli the surface of them shall yet 
get a harvest from them. I read once of the plains of 
India that they were so fertile tliat you had only to 
tickle them with tlie hoe and they laughed with plenty ; 
and surely sucit a text as this may be described as 
equally fruitful, even under our feeble husbandry'. 
Pearls lie on the surface here as well as in the depth. 
We have only to search its surfece, and stir the soil n 
little, and we sliall be astonished at the plentitude of 
spiritual wealth which lies before us. Oh ! that the Spirit 
oi' God may help us to enjoy the blessed truths whi(;h 
are herein set forth ! Here is the priceless treasure, but 
it lies hid till He reveals it to us. 

" You see, this text is taken out of our Lord's last 
prayer with His disciples. He did as good as .^y, ' I 
am about to leave you ; I am about to die for yon ; and 
for a wliile you will not see me ; but now, before we 
separate, let us pray.* It is one of those impulses that 
you have felt yourselves. When you have been about 
to part from those you love, to leave them, perliaps, in 
tlanger and difficulty, you have felt you could do no less 
than say, ' Jjet us draw nigh unto Gfod,' Your heart 
found no way of expi-essing itself at all so fitting, so 
congenial, so satisfactory, as to draw near unto the great 
Father and spread the ease before Him, Now a prayer 
from such a one as Jesus, our Lord and Master — a 
prayer in such a company, with the eleven whom He 
had chosen, and who had consorted with Him from the 
beginning, a prayer under such circumstances, when He 
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ivjis just on tlio hriiili of the brook of C'edrim, and was 
about to cross that gloomy stream and go up to Calvary, 
and there lay down His life — such a prayer as tliis ; so 
living, earntwt, loving, and divine, deserves the most 
studious meditations of all belie^■ers. I invite you to 
bring hither your best thoughts aud skill for the navi- 
gation of this sea. It is not u creek ()r Iwy, but the 
main o<*iui itfielf. AVc cimnot ho}»i' to tiithoin its depths. 
This is true of any sentence of this matchless prayer, 
IhiI for me the work of exjiosition lx^i>nies unusually 
heavy, because my text is the close and ilimax of this 
marvelous supplication, it is the central mystery of all. 
In the lowest dc|rtli there is still a lower dee]), and this 
verse is one of those deejw whicli still exceed the rest. 
Oh ! how much wc want the Spirit of Gotl ! Pray for 
His bedewing ; pray that His l>almy inflnenees may de- 
s<'end upon us richly now. 

" You will observe that the last word of our Ijord's 
]»rayer is coneeming love. This is the last petition which 
H(' offers, ' Tliat the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in tJiem.' He reaches no 
greater height than this, namely, that His people be filled 
with the Father's love. How could He rise higher? 
]'"(ir this is to be filled with all the fullnes.s of God, since 
Gi«i is love, and he that loveth dwelleth in God and 
Gim! in him. What importance ought you and I attach 
to the grace of love ! How highly we should esteem 
tliat whidi Jesus makes the crown jewel of all. If we 
have faith, let us not bo satisfied unless oiir faith worketh 
by love and pnrifieth the soul. Jjct ns not l»e content, 
indeed, until tlic love of Christ is shed abroad in our 
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hearts by thu Holy (ihost wiik-li is giveu unto us. Well 
did the poet say, 



for indeed there is no otlier Heaven below, and scarcely 
is there any otlier Heaven above than to reach to the 
fullness of perfect love. This is where the prayer of the 
Son of David ends, in praying ' that the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved nie may be in them.' What a subject! 
The highest that even our Lord Jesiw reached iu His 
noblest prayer. Again with groanings ray heart cries, 
Holy Spirit, help ! 

" I. First, THE POOD OP J-OVE TO GoD : What is it? 
It is knowledge. ' I have made known unto them Thy 
name, and will make it known.' We cannot love a Gfod 
whom we do not know ; a measure of knowledge is 
needful to affection. However lovely God may be, a 
man blind of soul cannot perceive Him, and therefore 
is not touched by His loveliness. Only when the eyes 
are opened to behold the loveliness of God will the heart. 
go out toward God, who is so desirable an object for the 
affections. Brethren, we nnist know in ortler to believe; 
we must know in order to hope ; and we must especially 
know in onler to love. Hen<« the great desirableness 
that you should know the I^ord and His great love which 
passeth knowledge. Yon cannot reoipriwaite love which 
you have never known, even as a man cannot <lerive 
strength from food which he has not eaten. Till first 
of all the love of God has ooine into your heart, and 
you have been made a partaker of it, you cannot rejoice 
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in it or return it. Therefore our Ijord took care to feed 
His disciples' liearts upon the Father's name. He 
labored to make the Father known to them. This is 
one of His great efforts with them, and He is grievetl 
when He sees their ignorance and has to say to one of 
tliera, ' Have I been bo long time with yon, and yet 
liast thou not known me, Philip? He tliat hath seen 
me hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father?' Study much, then, the word of 
God : be diligent in turning the pages of Scripture and 
in hearing God's true ministers, that the flame of love 
within your hearts may be revived by the fuel of holy 
knowledge which you place upon it. Pile on the Vtga 
of sandal wood, and let the perfumed tires bum before 
the Lord, Heap on the handfuls of frankincense and 
sweet odors of sacred knowledge, that on the altar of 
your heart there may always be burning the sacred flame 
of love to God in Christ Jesus. 

" The knowledge here spoken of is a knowledge which 
Jems gave Oiem. ' I have known Thee, and these have 
known tliat Thou hast sent me. And I have declareil 
unto them Thy name, and will declare it.' O beloved ! 
it is not knowledge that you and I pick iip as a matter 
of book-learning that will ever bring out our love to the 
Father: it is knowledge given us by Christ through 
His Spirit, It is not knowledge comnumicated by the 
preacher alone which will bless you ; for, however much 
he may be taught of God himself, he cannot preach to 
the heart unless the blessed Spirit of God comes and 
takes of the things that are spoken, and reveals them 
and makes them manifest to each individual heart, so 
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that in consefiueiice it knows the Lonl. Jesus said, 'O 
righteous Father ! the world hath not Itiiowii Thee !' aiid 
you and I would liave been in the same condition, 
strangers to God, without God and without iiope in the 
world, if the Spirit of God had not taken of divine 
tilings and applied them to our souls so that we are made 
to know them. Every living word of knowledge is the 
work of the living God. If you only know what you 
have found out for yourself, or picked up by your own 
industry apart from Jesus, you know nothing aright : it 
must be by the direct and distinct teaching of God the 
Holy Ghost that you must learn to profit. Jesus Christ 
alone can reveal the Father. He Himself said : ' No 
man Cometh unto the Father but by me.' He that 
knows not Christ knows not the Father, but when Jesus 
Christ reveals Him, ah ! then we do know Him after a 
special, personal, peculiar, inward knowledge. This 
knowledge brings with it a life and a love with ivliicli 
the soul is not puffed up, but built up. By such knowl- 
eilge we grow up into Him in all things who is our head, 
being taught of the Son of God. 

" This knowledge, dear friends, comes to its grailunUy. 
The text indicates this : ' I have declarwl mito them 
Tliy name, and will de<rlare it.' As if, though they 
kiiRW the Father, there was far more to knoiv an<l the 
LorI Jesus was resolved to teach them more. Are you 
gi'owing in knowledge, my brothers and sisters? My 
lai>;)r is lost if yon are not growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Ijord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I 
hope you know much more of God than you did twenty 
years ago when first you came to Him. That little 
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kiiowlcslge wliicli yon nivivitX bv giiice when yoii fouiKl 
' life in a look at tiie C'nioifi«l One ' lias saval you ; but 
in these after years you have added to your faitli knowl- 
edge, and to your knowledge experience; you have g:oi:(.' 
on to know more deeply what you knew l)efore, and to 
know the details of wliat you seeine<l to know in tlie 
gross and the lump at first. You have come to ioi»k 
info things as well aw upon thinfjs — a look at Christ 
saves, but oh ! it is the look inlo Christ that wins the 
heart's love and holds it fast and binds us to Him as 
with fetters of gold. We ought every day to be a<kling 
something to this inestimably precious store, tliat as we 
are known of God so we may know Goil, and become 
thereby transformed from glor\- unto glory through His 
Spirit. 

" Are you not thankful for this blessed woni of the 
Lord Jesus: 'I will declare it,' ' I will make it known'? 
He did do so at His resurrection, when He taught His 
}>eople things they knew not before ; but He did so mncli 
more after He had ascended up on high when the Spirit 
of Gixl was given. ' He shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.' And now to-day in the hearts of His 
l>eople He is daily teacliing us something that we do nitt 
know. All our exi>erienee tends that way. When 
the Spirit of GimI blesses an affliction to ns, it is 
one of the Saviour's illuminated IxMiks out of whicli 
we leam something more of the Father's name, 
and consequently eome to love Him better: for that is 
the thing Christ aims at. He would so make known 
the Father, that the love wherewith the Father had 
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loved Him may be in us, and that He Hiiui^f may be 
in us. 

" 7Tii8 knowledge iVtstlnguuike« us from tfie world. It 
is the mark by vrim-h the elet-t are made manifest. In 
the sixth vei-se of thiii onapt«r our Lord sayji : ' I have 
manifested Tliy name unto the men which Thou jjavf^t 
me out of the world. Thine they were, and Tliou 
gavest them me; and they have kept Thy word.' The 
world does not know tlie Father, and (fliniut know Him, 
for it abides in the darkness and detttli of sin. Judge 
yourselves, therefore, by this sure test, and let the love 
which grows out of gracious knowledge be a token for 
good unto you. 

" III. Thirdly, here is the cx)MPAiilo:J of lovk. 
' I in them,' Ijook at tlie text a minute and just cat<'h 
those two words. Here is ' love ' and ' I ' — tove and 
Christ come together. O blessed guests ! ' Ijove and 
I,' says Christ ; as if He felt He never had a companion 
that suited Him better. ' Love ' and ' I :' Jesus is ever 
at home where love is reigning. Wlien love lives in 
His people's hearts, Jesus lives there too. Does Jesus, 
then, live in the hearts of His people ? Yes, wherever 
there is the love of the Father shed abroad in them 
He must be there. We have His own word for it, and 
we are sure that Jesus knows where He is. 

"We are sure that He is where love is; for, first, 
where there is love there is fife, and where there is life 
there is Christ, for He Himself says, ' I am the lile.' 
Thew is no tnie life in the Ijeliever's soul that is divided 
from Christ, Vt'c are sui-e of that ; so tliat where there 
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is love there is lite, und where there is life there is 
Christ, Again, where tliere in tlie love of God in the 
h*»rt tliere is tite Holy S/nrit; but wherever the Holy 
S[nrit is, there is Christ, for the Holy Spirit is Chrifit's 
representative ; ami it is in that sense that He tells us, 
' Lo, I am witii you alway,' namely, liecause the Spirit 
is twme to Iw always with us. So where there is love, 
there is the Spirit of Gik! ; an<l where there is the Spirit 
of (rotl, there is Ciirist. So it is always, ' Love and I,' 

" Furthermore, where there is love there is faith, for 
faith worketh by love, and there never was true love to 
Christ apart from feith ; but where there is faith there 
is always Christ, for if there is taith in Him He has 
been received into the soul. Jesus is ever near to that 
Jaith which has Himself fur its foundation and resting 
place. Where there is love there is faith, where there 
ia faith there is Christ, and so it is ' Ivove and I.' 

" Ay, but where there is the Father's love toward 
Christ in the heart God Himself is there. I am sure of 
that, for God is love. So if there is love within us there 
must be God, and where God is there Christ is, for He 
saith, ' I and my Father are one.' So you see where 
there is love there must be Jesus Christ, for these rea^ 
sons and for many others besides. 

" ' I in them.' Yes, if I were commanded to preach 
for seven years from these three words only, I should 
never exhaust the text, I am quite certain. I might 
exiiaust you by my dullness, and exhaust myself by 
labor to tell out the sacred secret, but I should never 
exhaust the text. ' I in them.' It is the most blessed 
word I know of You, beloved, need not go abroad to 
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find the Lord Jesus Clirist. Where does He live ? He 
lives within you. ' I in them.' As soon as ever you 
pray yoii are sure He hears you, because He is within you. 
He is not knocking at your door; He has entered into you, 
and there He dwells, and will go no more out forever. 

" What a blessed sense of power this gives to us, ' I 
in them.' Then it is no more ' I ' In weakness, but, 
since Jesus dwells in me, ' I can do all things through 
Christ that strengthened me, ' I in them,' It is the 
glory of the believer that Christ dwells in him, 'Unto 
you that believe He is precious.' 

" Hence we gather the security of the believer. 
Brother, if Christ be in me, and I am overcome, Christ 
is conquered too, for He is in me. ' I in them.' I can- 
not comprehend the doctrine of believers falling from 
graee. If Christ has once entered into them, will He 
not abide with them ? Paul saitli, ' I am persuaded that 
. neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.' To that persuasion I set my hand and 
seaJ. Well, then, if Christ is in us, whatever happens 
to us will happen to Him. We shall be losers if we do 
not get to Heaven ; but so will He be, for He is in us, 
and so is a partaker of our condition. If it is an indis- 
soluble union — and so He declares it is — ' I in them,' 
ihen His destiny and ours are linked tt^ther ; and if 
He wins the victory we conquer in Him : if He sits at 
the right hand of God we shall sit at the right hand of 
God with Him, for He is in us. 
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" I know not wliat more to say, not betstose I have 
nothing more, but because I do not know which to bring 
forward out of a thousand precious things ; but I leave 
the subject with you. Gt> home and live in the power 
of this blessed text. Go home and be as happy as you 
can be to live, and if yon get a little ha]>pier that will 
not liurt you, for then you will be in Heaven. Kec]» 
lip unbroken joy in the I^rd. It is not ' I in tliem ' for 
Sundays, and away on Mondays; 'I in them' when 
tliey sit in tlie Tabernacle, and out of thera when they 
reach home. No, ' I in them ' and that forever and for- 
ever. Go and rejoice. Show this blind world that you 
have a happineas which as mucli outshines theirs as the 
sun outshines the sparks wldcli fly from the chimney 
and expire. Go forth with joy and be led forth with 
peace ; let the mountains and the hills break forth before 
you into singing : 

' All iliat remains hi me 

Is but \iO love and sing, 
And wait until tlie angels cnnie, 

To bear nie to tlia King.' 

" ' Oh ! but I have my troubles.' I know you have 
your troubles, but tliey are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in "you, nor even 
with your present glory. I fee! as if I could not think 
about troubles, nor sins, nor anything else when I once 
behold the love of God to me. When I feel my love 
to Christ, which is but God's love to Christ, burning 
within ray soul, theu I glory in tribulation, for tlie 
power of God shall be through these afflictions made 
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luaiuf^t in Die. ' I in tliem.' (iij*\ bless you with the 
knowledge of this mystery, for Jesus' sake. Amen," 

Our third example is the outline of that grand iuaii- 
gtirai discourse of the Christiait religion found in the 
5th, 6th, and 7th cimpters of St. Miitthew. The fSei- 
nion on the Mount is too familiar to need reprotludion 
here, but the outline will show how r^ular it is in 
structure, and how closely it conforms to tlie laws wliich 
govern discourses. 

The subject is the distinction between the Spiritual 
Kingdom Christ then set up, and the Jewish State, of 
wiiich His hearers were still mcmlxtrs. 

The object is to induce His hearers to enter immedi- 
ately into this new and better Kingdom. 

Plan of the Sermon on the MoI'NT. 

Introduction. — 1. Who the blessed (happy) 
ones really are ; v, 2-12. 

2. The position of the blessed ; v, 13-16. 

3. The Old Kingdom not to be destroyed by the 
New; V, 17-20. 

I. Contrasts Between the Old and New 
Kingdoms Concerning Thisgs Forbidden. 

1. The law against Killing; v, 21-26. 

2. " " " Adnlterv ; v, 27-32. 
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3. The law against Profanity ; v, 33-37. 

4. " " " Injuries; V, 38-48. 

H. COMTRAHTS COXCERNING PRACTICAL DUTIE-S. 

1. Aliusgiviiig ; vi, 2— i. 

2. Prayer; vi, 6-15, [Example — the Lord's 
Prayer.] 

3. Fasting; vi, 16-18. 

4. Treasure-^thering ; vi, 19—34. 

III. How Subjects of the New Kingdom 

6H0DLD REGARD OTHER PERSONS. 

1. With charity in word and action; vii, 1-12. 

2. But with caution ; influence of numbers and 
of false teachers dei)recated ; vii, 13-23. 

Conclusion-. — ^The whole subject illustrated by 
the evil consequences of building a honse upon 
a foimdation of sand, and the good conse- 
qu^ces of building it upon a rock. 
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CHAPTER X. 

iLLUSTnATIONS, PATHOS, HUMOR. 

All popular and effartive discourses must possess at 
Ittast one of the above qualities. In ordinary speeches 
they do not present themselves spontaneously, but must 
be sought out with diligence and perseverance. Soijie 
.s])eakers find it easy to sparkle with illustrations and to 
indulge in humor and pathos, but others can only suc- 
ceed in that direction with painful toil. We wish now 
to consider a few of the methods by which they can 
be secured when they do not present themselves s]>on- 
taneously. 

The neal of abundant illustrations has been felt in 
all kinds of address and many efforts have been made 
to supply them. A number of books have been pub- 
lished in which iliustrntions have been gathered from a 
wide range of literature, and catalc^ued for use. The 
speaker may employ these cautiously. with great profit; 
and no longing for an originality, which, after all, can 
never be absolute, should deter him. The labor of 
searching for one or two illustrations of an important 
thought may be greater than that devoted to the prepa- 
ration of the whole si>c('<'h, but it is lal>i>r vcit profitably 
employed. While thinking what any jmrticular thing 
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ia like, our conception of the tiling itself and of all 
the ideas that duster around it, will become much more 
vivid. Even the illustrations we reject may have great 
value ill sharpening our conceptions of the ditferenc-e 
between the thing investigated and all other things of a 
similar cliaracter. 

But it ia not enough to search fur similes and figures 
among ready-made selections. All we know, hear, and 
read, may be passed in mental review for the |nir|>o»e of 
seeing wliat truth it will vividly set forth. If we 
assume that our six^eches must ha illustrated, and sjieud 
much time in seeking for good illustrations, changing 
those we have used for better ones whenever jiossible, 
we will come to " think double," that Im, to see the like- 
ness that exist in all objects to something else. The 
liabit of doing this grows with practt«!C. If we pass 
our addresses in review asking ourselves, " What {xiints 
did we tail to make strong and intelligible for want of 
good illustrations?" we will be able both to see our de- 
fects in this line and the means of remedying them. 
There should be a very careful reconl of these treasures 
made, for with the majority of speakers nothing else is 
so precious. 

Scraps from newspapers, sentences copied into common- 
place books, all kinds of memoranda which direct atten- 
tion to a happy figure heard in conversation, encountered 
in reading, or thought of, will be exceedingly valuable. 
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It is possible to liave too many illustration^, but for 
one speaker who labors under this disadvantage nine 
liave not enougli, A bad illustration — one whioJi Ls 
cloudy, tame, in bad taste, or which does not illuminate 
or enforce some part of our subject — is worse than none 
at all. It should be thrown out and ite place supplied 
with something better. 

The power to touch the heart, and as an evidence of 
deep feeling to cause tears to flow, is greatly sought by 
orators, and, strange as it may seem, is highly enjoyc<l 
by audiences. There is a luxury in aroused feeling, and 
multitudes will throng to the church or hall where they 
are made to weep. If the effort for such effects b car- 
ried too far, it will become unmanly and maudlin ; but 
in proper bounds it is a genuine oratorical resource. 
How shall a rea.sonable degree of pathos be brought into 
our discourses ? 

Incidents which involve great or heroic suffering and 
self-sacrifices, if well told, with a direct l^aring upon 
the general theme, seldom fail to make a deep impres- 
sion. Theyare often invented by the speaker,but while 
that device may not always be worthy of condemnation, 
its expediencj- is questionable. Reality has far more 
power than fiction. There is so much of suffering and 
sorrow in the world, and so much of heroic stnigglc 
i^inst it, that if our addresses fiiirly reflect this " world- 
tragedy" the highest pathos will be realized. Keen, 
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quick observation and a really syniijathetic nature on 
the part of the speaker will ahow him ^vliere to find the 
materials to move tlie hearts of his hearers. But while 
using such materials he must retain command of his 
own feelings. To be truly successful in the use of 
pathos he must give a reasonable foundation for the emo- 
tion he wishes to evoke, and then be able to turn the 
aroused feeling into some channel which will justify the 
pain caused. 

Humor is intimately associated with pathos by the 
law of opjwsites. One is almost the direct reaction from 
the other, and after one has been evoked the other 
follows more easily than it would at another time. The 
spirit of humor is vfduable in all forms of address, but 
in some — notably in the political arena and on the plat- 
form — it is in\-aluable. Its range is vast. It may be so 
nide and uncouth as to lessen the dignity of discourse, 
or it may be of the most refined character. While it 
cannot be relied upon as an argument, yet if a good 
ai^ument is employed and then denched by a humorous 
st4>ry or allusion of perfect appnipriateness, much is 
gained. To make an audience laugh at the positions of 
an opi»onent, at least prepares the way for refuting him. 

This quality may be cultivatetl by seeking out and 
enjoying the humorous element which is found in everj-- 
thiiig. We ought to be able to laugh at all that is 
ludicrous, without in the least lo'^ing our respect and 
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veneration for what iis good. Everything coarse and 
evil should be rejected from our nuiids instantly, how- 
ever humorous ; but all the really funny things, which 
can by any possibility be pressed iuto the service of 
speech, should be carefully not#d and remembered, 
Abraham Lincoln owed no small part of his popular 
power to his marvelous fund of humoroiis illustrations. 
More than one note<l preacher has given a keener edge 
to truth by the same means. 

Extemporaneous speech furnishes much Iwtfer oppor- 
tunity than written for tlie acquirement of all these 
elements of power. When a speech is once written it is 
finished. But when merely planned and outlined, all 
stories, quotations, incidents, and happy turns of language 
discovered ailerward, may be noted on the written plan, 
or slipped into an envelope with it, and afterwartl used at 
any time without the labor necessary to adjust them to a 
manuscHpt discourse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Orator's Logic. 

Logic is either one of the most useful or one of the 
most useless acquisitions of the orator. As taught in the 
middle ages, with its barbarous jai^n of symbols and 
terms, it am add but little directly to the force or tnith of 
any man's speech, although even in that form it may, like 
most other studies, accomplish something in the way of 
sharpening the critical faculty and strengtliening memory 
and attention. Its definitiuns, also, are not altogether 
valuoWs. But not one student in a thousand will apply 
its cumbrous rules in shaping his onn i-ea-ioniug, or in 
judging of the reasoning of others. If tlie reader has 
studied I<^io his own experience may be confidently 
ap|M?ale(I to. Do you ever, in reading an argument, 
notice to wliich figure and mood of the sylltgism it con- 
forms? If the argument seems false, do you ever seek 
to find whetlier the faidt is in n^ative promises, want 
of distribution of the middle term, or in the violation of 
any other technical rule of If^ic? The mind lias a 
much more direct and summarj- mode for disposing of 
imsatLsfaetory arguments. 

But the principles of l<^ic are few and simple, and 
when divested of all technicality, are of universal appli- 
248 
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cation. We will ventui'e to imliit out some that may be 
of especial service to the speaker : 

1st, Clear definition. The speaker should know the 
meaning of his subject and of all the important t«nns 
used in connection with it. This knowledge tie should 
convey to his hearers in the most clear and striking 
manner that his own powers will permit. To hav.i an 
audience misunderstand tlie speaker so far that while ho 
was talking of one thing they are understanding some- 
thing totally different (even if known by the same name) 
would be a grave logical fault. Exact and comprehen- 
sive definition, often enlivened and simplified by similw 
or anecdotes, will prevent such danger. 

2d, Exact and comprehensive division of a subject is 
scarcely less important than clear definition. This is i)f 
Cf(rial value in studying a subject and in presenting it to 
an audience. If we wished to speak or learn al>out the 
ocean, one of the first fiicts to be dealt with would l>e its 
division into five parts — Atlantic, Pacific, etc. A good 
principle of division should always be selecte<l and faith- 
fully applied. Then as many subdivisions may Ix; added 
as naturally follow from the application of anotlier gowl 
principle of division. Thus, astronomy may befirst defined 
as " the science of the stars." Then it can l>e divided 
into planetary and stellar astronomy. The former may 
l>e subdivided into descriptions of the individual planets 
and other bodies in the solar system ; the latter into the 
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clapscfi of objects found among the fixetl slars. All of 
this is not a rhetorical or oratorical device, but has its 
foundation in mental laws ; in other words, it is logical. 

3d. Classification lies at the foundation of many of 
the sciences, and is a process of the highest importance 
in every domain of knowledge. In no other manner 
can the vast multitude of facts discovered by millions of 
observing eyes be preserved and made useful. Tlie 
orator must also classify his general knowledge, and that 
special part of it which he intends to use for a speech. 
All his proofs, appeal, illustrative fact.'i, and even his 
digressions should bearrange<l accordingto those natural 
bonds of eongruity which constitute the basis of all clas- 
sification. 

But in what way can the person who is ignorant of 
technical I<^c make a harmonious classification? It 
will not add much to his ability to tell him that two 
processes — abstraction and generalization — are the basis 
of all true classification. It is simpler and means the 
same to say that things should lie classed t<^ther which 
agree in some permanent and fundamental quality. 
Thus avast number of animals of the most varied sizes, 
shapes, and powers, agree in having backbones and are 
therefore put into a class and called vertebrates. The 
study of agreements and similarities in things the mast 
diverse is exceedingly profitable to the orator in many 
different ways. It affords inexhaustible material for iUua- 
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trations — " lliose wincVuvs of speecli." The difference 
between tlie likeness npoii wliich dassifieation and illus- 
trations are based is about as follows : The similarities 
which give rise to scientific classes are very important 
and essential ; those from which illustrations spring may 
be slight and superficial. 

These three processes are of more importance to the 
orator than any others embraced iu logic. Tliere is 
nothing " dry " or " repulsive " about them — terms quite 
frequently applied to discourses which turn aside from 
their own direct purpose to display the mere machinery 
of reasoning. By division a distinct impres.sion is made 
of each part of a subject ; by definition all misimder- 
standings are cleared away and attention fixed upon tlie 
very points at issue ; by classification all thoughts find 
their proper places and are so gathered up into general 
ideas and joined with other familiar thouglits, by way of 
illustration, that they may easily be remembere<l and 
applied. 

But how alxmt the syllogism which logical treatises 
devote so mncli time to explaining? Its many varieties 
and endless transformations wrought out by acute minds 
from the time of Aristotle to the present, arc curious and 
interesting, but they are not specially available for a 
speaker. Yet, since they rest upon a few easily under- 
stood principles, we will refer to the mast obvious. 

If two things each resemble a third it is certain that 
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they also resemble each otlier. If one thing equals a 
sewiiid, but does not equal a third, then the second and 
third do not equal each other. 

In the syllogiam two comparisoos are made and the 
resulting agreement or di.sagreement is expressed in the 
conclusion. Thus: 

Corrupt men are bad citizens. 
Men buying or selling votes are corrupt men. 
Therefore, men buying or selling votes arc bad 
citizens. 

Here the class of corrupt men agrees with the class of 
l>ad citizens; it also agrees with the class who buy or 
sell votes ; now, as it agrees with each of the two classes, 
it is certain that those two classes also agree with each 
other. This is the plain form of the syll<^ism. 

The following is an instance of disagreement : 

Good citizens are patriotic men. 

Traitors are not patriotic. 

Therefore, traitors are not good citizens. 

When an agreement and disagreement are thus stated 
in the first and second lines, the result stated in the f Innl 
line must be a dis^reement. But if the first and setwiul 
line?i both state disagreements no result can be drawn, 
for there is more than one mode of disagreement. This 
may be illustrated by the case of two witnesses to the 
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same circumstance. If both tell the truth their stories 
will agree ; if one tells the truth and the other does not, 
their stories disagree ; but if neither telts the truth, their 
stories may or may not ageee — that l«, they may tell the 
same fidsehood or different kinds of falsehood. 

In the syll<^ism it is necessary to .=ee that the com- 
parisons made are real and not fictitious. False logic or 
fallacies arise where a comparison seems to be made 
which is not real. Part of one thing or class may be 
compared with the whole of another, and then an agree- 
ment affirmed or denied for the whole of the two things 
or classes, and this fatal fault in rea.?oning may be very 
carefully concealed. It can usually lie detected by turn- 
ing around the sentence in which the defective compari- 
60D is made. Thus : 

Men are animals. 
Horses are animals. 
Therefore, men are horses. 

This seems to be a perfectly fair specimen of correct 
syllogisms. But in the first line the class " men " is 
compared with only a part of the class " animals," and 
in the second line the whole of the class " liorses " is 
compared with another part of the class " animals," and 
as the comparison is not restricted to the same objects no 
statement of agreement or disagreemeot can be made. 
We detect the insufficiency of the comparison by saying, 
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it is true tliat all men are aoimals, but not true that all 
animals are men. 

Another mwle of making a seeming comparison 
without the reality is hy using words in unlike senses. 
Thus: 

Ail liglit bodies dispel darknew-s. 

A i>ag of feathers is a light body. 

Therefore, a bag of feathers will dispel tlarkness. 

To gnanl against this and all similar ralla<;ie.s it is 
only necessary to notice whether the comparison is fiiir 
and complete. Practice will give great expertness in 
doing this, even when the comparison is implied rather 
than expressed. 

Indeed, the greater part of reasoning lies outside the 
range of formal l<^ie. The orator who would reduce 
each ai^ument to a syllogistic form would be considered 
a clown endeavoring to make sport of, or for his au- 
dience. A statement is oftan made which depends for 
ita validity upon a companion or even a series of com- 
parisons either Hashing through the mind at the mo- 
ment, or recalled as having previously been made. To 
this there can be no objection, provided such compari- 
sons are obvious and indisputable. If a chain of rea- 
soning rests upon the understanding that all men desire 
to be happy, it will l>e just as forcible a* if tliat 
truism were stated or proved. Anything which an au- 
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dietice will accept without question is only weakened bv 
the pr(X«sscs of proof. Something must l>e taken for 
granted in all kinds of argument, and the wider the 
domain of isuch a^umptioiis can be fairly made the bet- 
ter for the interest and efifectlveness of the ai^umeiits 
which follow. 

A syll<^isra in which one of the essential parts is left 
to be supplied in the mind is called an enUiymane, and 
is the most common of all forms of reasoning. When- 
ever we state a feet, and adduce a reason for that fact, it 
takes this form. As an instance, we may give the beati- 
tudes in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. In each we 
have a declaration made and a reason given for that 
declaration, but that reason would have no necessarj' 
validity were it not for a well-understood principle, upon 
which, in each case, it is founded. When it is said, 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven," we mentally add, or concede even with- 
out thinking it, " whoever has tlie kingdom of heaven is 
blessed." 

The same declaration may be put in lexical form, thus : 

Whoever possesses the kingdom of 1 



The poor in spirit possess the kingdom of heaven. 
Therefore, they are blessed. 

It will be noticed that in all the beatitudes the syllo- 
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gisiii is iiivertwl, the conclusion coming first (which also 
is placed in an invert«i form), while the major premise is 
left to be mentally supplied. 

Another instance may be given of (his most common 
of all the syllc^istic forms — the only one of which the 
orator makes very frequent use. 

It is stated, " Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
sliall see God ;" the reader mentally supplies, " and those 
who sec God are blessed." 

Or in syllogistic form : 

Those who see God are blessed. 

The pure in heart see God. 

Therefore, the pure in heart are blessed. 

The great frequency of the enthymeme is explained by 
the very nature of reasoning, which — at least in the case 
of the true orator — ever proceeds from the known to 
the unknown. One of our propositions shonid either 
be self-evident or tacitly conceded ; it need not therefore 
be expressed. The other must be brought out fully and 
proved by appropriate evidence, and from these two 
foundations we draw out the conclusion, or, what is only 
another way of aocomplishing the same purpose, we 
state the conclusion and then give a reason for it, which 
itself rests upon another reason mentally supplied. We 
may test the correotoess of the process by inquiring if 
the unexpressed reason be of the nature of a necessary, 
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or at least of a generally received, truth; then, if the 
expressed reason is supported by impregnable eviden^v 
(which in the ease of the beatitudes is the authority of 
Teacher Himself); and finally, if the conchision inevit- 
ably results from the union of the two preceding parts. 

Much might be said of fallacies and their various 
forms, but the student who has not time to pursue a full 
course of logic would find little profit in snch a brief 
sketch as is here possible. It will be enough to point 
out tliat all false reasoning involves a violation of some 
Ii^cal rules, the simplest and most useful of which 
we have already pointed out. The orator who carefully 
defines hia terms, who watches every comparison to see 
if it is real and not merely ]»retendod, who refuses to 
accept a plausible statement for a univeDial truth, \vho 
notices what an argument takes for granted as carefully 
as what it states, will not I)e likely to commit glaring 
errors himself, or to be led into tliem by others. 

In controversy a most important l<^ioal dire<-tion may 
be given. Strive to ascertain just the standiwint of 
the audience in r^nl to your subject. Every sjwaker 
has much In common with his hearers, and if he would 
convince or jMirsuadc them he nnist start from that 
common ))osition. 

In doing this there is no (©mpromise of principle. 
It is simply leaving out of view points of difference 
until jjoints of agreement are explored. From these an 
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ai^ument, as strong as It^ic can make it, should lead to 
the conclusion either in thought or action to which you 
wish your audience conducted. The eminent Methodist 
missionary, Eev. Wm. Taylor, in speaking to the 
heathen of Africa, used first to dwell upon those things 
in their belief which were common with his own, giving 
them credit for trying to worship the true God as well 
as they could, and then declaring that he came to them 
with a fuller revelation from the same source. In this 
way he persuaded thousands to accept his guidance and 
believe the Bible, who would have been utterly repelled 
if he had first attacked their superstitions, and tried to 
show that they were wrong in everj^hing. In the same 
manner every masterly persuader of men must proceed. 
Seeking out all that he r^ards as true in their opinions 
and beliefs, he will waste no time in proving what they 
already believe, or in persuading them to do what they 
are already engaged in, but will show them other tilings 
which necessarily follow from what they already admit. 
St. Paul, on Mars' Hill, got a great lexical advantage 
by his reference to the Unknown God, and from tliis 
starting place he worked his way carefully to the new 
truth which he had to declare. A political orator may 
simply abuse the opposite party; but he makes no con- 
verts and wins no enduring laurels by that method. If 
he will strive to understand the position of his opponents 
and then from the great principles regarding govern- 
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ment, which all parties hold in cominoii, proceed to 
show tliat the aide he advocates carries out those priad- 
plea to their l^itimate result, he may change votes, 
and will be sought for where the empty declamation of 
one who pursnes the opposite course would be felt as 
a hindrance rather than a help. " Wliat do yon do 
when you have no ease at all?" said one lawyer to 
another, " Oh !" was the reply, " I abuse the opposite 
counsel." This was only a mode, of covering a retreat, 
and may have answered that pnrpose well enough after 
the battle had been lost ; but as long as there is any hope 
of convincing the judge or winning the jury, such ahuae 
is worse than useless. The advocate should not, how- 
ever, take his opponent's view of the subject at issue 
as the groundwork of his ailment, but that which he 
believes the jury to entertain. Success in this instance 
is not won by convincing an opponent, but by bringing 
over to his views that body of men in the jury-box who 
are supposed to be impartial, but who always have their 
mode of viewing any given subject — a mode which an 
ingenious and observant advocate will not be slow to 
discover. 

There are three phases of any (controverted question 
which the orator who will discuss it successfully needs 
to study. He shonld know and estimate justly all that 
a determined opponent of his own view can advance. 
Nothing is gained hv failing to appi-eciafe the strength 
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and plausibility of an adversary's ^x)sition. Complete 
justice to an enemy is often the first step to complete 
victory over him. Then the position of that part of 
an audience — possibly few in numbers, but from the 
logical staudjxjiut exceedingly iniportant — who are in 
suspense, and as ready to fall to one side as the other, 
ought to be fully weighed. The more perfectly intel- 
lectual sympathy exists between them and the orator, the 
more likely is he to bring them over to his own party. 
And this is the great object to be aimed at. Pronounced 
opponents are not often converted. "A man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still." The 
attention directed to them is really for the sake of the 
doubtful class who may, unless resistance is oifered, be 
won over by their efforts. 

Some attention may also properly be given by the 
speaker to ctinfirraing his own party by .showing them 
the solid grounds u|w>u which their opinions rest. But 
usually the same ai^nnients which are likely to decide 
the wavering will Iw.st accomplish this purpose also. 
Beginning with a simple but closirly (lefiiie<l statement 
of those principles <)r facts u])on which he intends to 
base his arguments, and alwut wliicii no difference of 
opinion is possible, he shows clearly that the opinions he 
and his friends hoI<l must fiillow fimi the grounds 
already concwleil. This should Ite set forth as the estab- 
tislnnent of positive tmth rather tlian as the refnfatioa 
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of any errors ; tlK!ii, wlieii the wavemrs have lioen con- 
vinced and liih own party strongly confirmed, he may, 
with advantage, show the weakness and absurdity of the 
position of those who hold opposed views. Such a 
course pursued by an able reasoner who really has truth 
on hia side, which he thoroughly understands, will seldom 
fell to win all who.se minds are open to conviction. 

It is to these broad principles and to the careftil study 
of all aspects of the questions he has to treat, rather than 
to the refinements of mediseval logic, that we would direct 
the orator's attention. Whoever will follow the course 
prescribed in preceding chapters, carefully arranging the 
outline of his address, mastering all his material, and 
speaking the language of his own convictions, will be 
truly logical, and such'logic carrie<l to the highest dtgree 
will take nothing from any other grace either of form o[ 
substance that iMjlougs to oratory. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
After the Speech, 

When a fervent and successful discourse has been con- 
cluded there comes a feeling of inexpressible relief. The 
burden of an important speech rests with accumulating 
force upon the mind from the time the subject is chosen 
until it becomes well-nigh intolerable. When speech 
actually b^ins every power is called into play and ex- 
erted to its utmost capacity. The excitement of the 
conflict hurries the speaker on, and although he may not 
at the time realize the gigantic exertions put forth, yet 
when he pauses at length, perhaps exhausted, but with 
the victx>ry won, the sense of rest, relief, and security, is 
exceedingly delightful. 

After such an effort both mind and body do need rest. 
There are speakers who profess to feel no fatigue after 
an hour's labor, but these are seldom in the front rank 
of orators. If the soul has been aroused and all the 
man's faculties bent to the accomplishment of a great 
purpose, relaxation is often followed by a sense of utter 
prostration. Nothing better for the moment can be 
advised than to abandon one's self to the luxury of utter 
repose. Social intercourse and all distractions should as 
fiir as possible lie avoided. If cinnmistances permit, a 
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short Bleep, if but for a few minutes, will afford great 
relief; and in most cases sleep will come if wisely 
eourt«d. 

After resting, it is well to ponder closely the lessons 
derived from each new experience in speaking. To in- 
dulge in exultation over success or to lament over fail- 
ure is not profitable. The speaker is not a perfect judge 
of either. He has probably done the best he could at 
the time, and there the case should rest, except so far as 
he sees the need or the means of future improvement. 

But judgment of success or failure cannot easily be 
avoided. If the speaker's standard is low, he may pass 
beyond it without accomplishing anything worthy of 
high praise: or if he is despondent in nature he may 
have expected little and may now feel correspondingly 
elated because he has exceeded his very moderate expecta- 
tions. But it is a curious fact that speakers are often 
least pleased with their best speeches. In the mightiest 
efforts of the mind the standai-d is placed very high — 
perhaps beyond the possibility of attainment — and the 
speaker works with his eyes fixed upon that summit, 
and probably, after all his exertions, sees it shining still 
fer above him. His ideas are but Iialf expressed ; he 
is mortified that there should be such a difference 
between conception and realization. But his hearers 
have been led over untrodden fields of thought, and 
knowing nothing of the grander heights still above the 
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orator's lieai], tUev are naturally lillwl with enthusiasm, 
and (Mniiot enter into tlie feelings of the si>eaker if he is 
foolish enough to tell them of his disappointment. 

This is the reason that we are least able to judge of 
the suwes.-i of speeches that have been long meditated 
and thoroughly prepared. The subject expands as we 
study, its outlines becoming grander and vaster until they 
pass beyond our power of adequate representation. Each 
se|tarate thought in the whole discussion that is fully 
mastered becomes familiar, and is not, therefore, valued 
at its tnie worth. Sometimes, when we bt^in to speak 
with little thought, intending to give only easy and 
(iimmen views of the subject, everything appears fresh 
l>efore ui, and if some striking i(ieas arise, their novelty 
gives them three-fold value, and we imagine that we 
have nuule agreat speech. AH this constitutes no argu- 
ment against diligent preparation, but it should stimu- 
late us to bring up our [lowers of expression more nearly 
to the level of our conceptions. 

There shoiit<l never he extreme discouragement over 
an apparent failure. Some good end may be reached 
even by a very poor s[)eech. One evening the writer 
preached when weary and almost unprepared. From 
first to last the effort wiw painful, and to prevent abso- 
lute &ilure tlie intended ]»lan had t() be abandoned, and 
detached thoiiglits fnjm any .source thrown in. Yet 
that discourse, whieli was scarcely worthy of the name, 
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elicited warmer ai>i»roval an«l did more api>arent gwKl 
than any one preached for several previous months. 
One or two fortunate illustrations redeemed every defect, 
so far as the audience (but not the speaker) was con- 
<'emed. 

Whatever judgment we may entertain of our own 
performances, it is not usually wise to tell our hearers, 
or to ask their opinions. Criticisms spontaneously 
offered need not be repulsed, but all seeking for commen- 
dation is childish or disgusting. It is sweet to hear 
our efforts praised, and most of men can bear an amount 
of flattery ad<lressed to themselves which would be in- 
sufferable if oiferud to others ; but this disposition, if 
much indulged, becomes ungovernable and exposes us to 
well-deserved ridicule. It is pitiable to see a man who 
has been uttering wise and eloquent words afterwanl 
stooping to b^ crusts of indiscriminating flattery from 
his hearers. 

AVHienever there is a prolability tliat any discourse 
will be rejieated, it is well to review it soon after de- 
livery, while its imprctision is still fresh upon the mind, 
and if any defect appears, amend it in the plan, and add 
to the same plan all tlie \'aluable ideas that have been 
suggested during tlie speech or aftenvard. In this 
manner we keep each discourse up to the liigh water- 
mark of our ability. 

Some orators are accustomed to write their speeches 
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out in full after delivery. "When the theme is important 
and time permits, this is a good exercise, but in many — 
perhaps the majority of cases — the labor would outweigh 
the profit. 

No such objection applies to reviewing and correcting 
a verbatim report of our speeches. To many speakers 
such a review of the exact words they have uttered 
would be a striking and not altogether pleasing revela- 
tion. Pet phrases, which might otherwise be uiinotic«l 
for years ; faults of expression, and especially tlie pro- 
fuscness of words, in which cxtemtxiraneous speakers are 
tempted to indulge; — would all be force<l upon our notice, 
M'i would be surprised to Icaru that we could often 
write the discourse in one-fourtJi the words employed in 
<lelivery. To form the habit of thus condensing our 
speeches after delivery wouM have a ponerfnl tend- 
ency toward compacting thought in sjieech itself. The 
only hindrance in applying this capital means of im- 
provement consists in the difficulty of obtaining such 
shorthand reports. Where this cannot l)e overcome a 
part i>f the advantage may be gaintxl by taking the plan , 
and from it writing out the same kind of a compact pre- 
sentation of the tiionghts as uttered. This differs fn^in 
writing in full by making no effort to record exact 
words or forma of expression, but only to recall from 
memory and from the sketch the exact thouglits that 
were expressed in the language of the moment. Even 
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if the same kind of brief sketch has been marie previous 
to the act of speech, tliis does not take the place of what 
wc now recommend ; for the former outline may have 
lieen greatly modified by the experience of delivery. 

In whatever form the best result of the discourse is 
recorded, great care should be taken in its preservation. 
The plan, sketch, or fuJIy written discourse may be 
slipped into an envelope (which may also contain all 
illustrative scraps, notes, or references to books that bear 
iil)on the discour.^w) and on the back may bo written the 
title, time, and charaeterof delivery, with any other facts 
of impoi-tanee. If the young speaker will faithfnlly 
follow up such a method of recording the results of his 
oratorical experience, he will find it one of the best forms 
of discipline, and the record itself — carefully indexed, 
frequently reviewed, and kept within reasonable bulk — ■ 
will in time possess a value greater tliaii gold. 
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Author's own experience, 
Advice to readers of disi 

Ancients and moderns, M 

Augustine, 34 

Antony's speech aualyzed, 57 

Articulation llfj 

Action in gesture, 122 

Architecture of continuous thought, IfJO 

Arrangement of thought, 164 

Burdens of the extempore speaker, 15 

• Beecher, H. W., 40 

Brutus' speech analyzed, 54 

Benevolent emotion, 97 

Bautain's comparison 161 

"Behold," 165 

Bodily vigor, 193 

Books of illustration 243 

Beatitudes in syllt^istic form, 255 

Coldness of reading explained, 23 

Composite discourse, 25 

Cicero, 33 

Chatham, Lord, 36 

Clay, 40 

Calhoun, 40 

Critical taste must not be too high, 44 

Conclusion, 49 

Cultivating emotional power, 9-> 

Conversation, 105 

Correcting fanlta of voice, 119 
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Correcting faults of gesture, 132 

Confidence acquired, 125 

Confidence, false and true, 127 

Confidence, power of, 128 

Confidence while silent before an audience, 129 

Changing plan at lu.-it moment, 190 

Complimentary introductions, 201 

Citations aa introductions, 204 

Calamity from bad iiitroductiouK, 205 

Climax, Jaw of, 208 

Crisis of discourse, 211 

Concluding, three ways of, 215 

Conclusion should have no new matter, 215 

Classification, 250 

Correcting ehorthaad reports, 266 

Demosthenes, 33 

Discussion, 48 

Dean Swift's sermon, 63 

Discussion in a free state, 66 

Disease as a hindrance, ■ 81 

Disqualifications summed up, 86 

Drill on the elementary sounds, > 116 

Duty as a remedy ior fear, 126 

Divisional or military plan, 163 

Deep breathing, 195 

Diffuseness remedied, 209 

Definition in speech, 249 

Division iu speech, 249 

Eloquence can be taught, 9 

Eloquence, degrees of, 11 

Essay or speech, 29 

Extempore speech in schools, 65 

Education in the popular sense, 89 

Extempore speech cullitatej reiison, 94 

Emotion and tlie will, 98 
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Etymology, nae of, llW 

Empty speeches, 212 

Enriching extempore apeeeh, 247 

First speech, 46 

Fear overeonie 63 

Fluency and accuracy contrasted, ]0a 

Failure, a preacher's, 158 

Fiva principles of introduction, 205 

Funeral Bpeech pronounced by Periclea, 218 

Fallacies in reasoniug, 253 

Gladstone, W. E., 41 

GUdstone, letter from, 42 

Gibbon's militia service, 92 

Gathering thought, 159 

Graspiug the subject iu a single idea, 183 

Great addresses, three planH of, 217 

Good reaulta from a poor speech, 264 

Healthfulnesa of extempore speech, 19 

Hortensius, 33 

Heroic ielf-denial in speech, 156 

Holy oke's experience, 193 

Henry Clay's eloquence, 214 

Humor and pathos, 246 

Humor cultivated, 246 

Introduction, . . . 46, 19C 

Impromptu speeches, 49 

Initial fear, 60 

Increasing thought-power, 90 

Intellectual emotion, 95 

Imagination, 109 

Imagination in the Bible, 109 

Instrictive addresses, 141 
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Introiiiiction memorized, 1?7 

Introduction needed, 198 

Introductions, kinda of, 199 

Keeping the speech fresh, 192 

Lutlier, 35 

Literary societies, 67 

Language, 101 

Laws in language 102 

Loudness, 119 

Lawyers, 139 

Lawyers not writers of Hi)eeche9, 140 

Lectures, platform, anniversary, and lyceum, 141 

Lecture with varying titles, 155 

Logical or mathematical plans, ItiS 

Local allusiona as introductions, 203 

Language adapted to oratory, 210 

Luxury of tears, 245 

Logic for the orator, 248 

Lessons of speech, 263 

Mental weakness, 79 

Memorizing original and selected gems, 104 

Mental picture painting, 110 

Method of gathering and retaining thought, 162 

Military plans, 168 

Marksof agoodplaii, 171 

Nerves quieted, ^ 47 

Natural orators, 74 

Nature in thevoice, 118 

Narrative p)ans< 167 

Naming divisions ill advance, 173 

Need of illustrations, 243 
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Oratory, natural and acquired, 13 

Oratory of ornament, 28 

Object of speech, 150 

Objection t« using plan in public, 178 

Opponent's position studied, 2^7 

Prejudice, grounds for, 9 

Popular desire for extempore speech, 19 

Pericles, 34 

Pericles, funeral speech by 218 

Pitt, William, 36 

Patrick Henry 37 

Plan of speech on Chinese immiffrntioii, -'iO 

Persona who cannot extemporize, T-") 

Pronunciation, 103 

Poetry of science, 112 

Poetry described, 112 

Peniuasion in preaching, 1S7 

Pen and tongne, Wt 

Power of memory 145 

Pen in gathering and arranging, 1-llJ 

Pen in preserving speeches, 14C 

Plan in all discoursew, 148 

Plan, importance of a good, IfiO 

Plans, varieties of, IfiT 

Plan, marks of a good, 171 

Plan, how to use, 177 

Plan Ut he memorized 180 

Preserving the plan after speaking, ISU 

Pafisage from introduction to discussion, 207 

Pleasure of speaking well, 207 

Principles of logic, 249 

Readers deceive themselves, 31 

Recitations emotional, 32 

Robertson, Frederick W., 37 

Bude speech plans, 50 
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Eousinf; eattgy at the last moment, 191 

Kecited and extemporized introductions, 191> 

Rest after speech, 262 

Bepeating and amending speeches, 2Ci5 

Sydney Smith's sermon 2!1 

Spurgeon, 40 

Spurgeon, sermon by, 230 

Simplest framework, 4t! 

Sketch containing three words, 52 

Sketch memorized, 52 

Sketcli on t/ie ocean, 53 

Stimulus of controversy, fi7 

Sketches on the annexation of Cuba, C9 

Seeing with our own eyes, 92 

Source of Greek eloquence, 90 

Sentence-casting, . 131 

Seductive but misleading methods, 133 

Sermons, ■ . 130 

Sermon texts, IM 

Subjectandobjectcompared, 152 

Subject definite 153 

Sydney Smith "sticking to hia text," 157 

Semon on Mars' ]Iill, 169 

Sennon dryness, 174 

Shorthand, use of, 184 

Speech as a battle, 187 

"Stage fright," 189 

Sermon by Rev. C H. Spurgeon, 230 

Sermon on the Mount, 241 

Sources of illustrations, 244 

Syllogisms, 251 

Syllogisms abbreviated, 255 

Seeking praise, 265 

Training, effects of, 10 

Time saving 24, 175 
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Transition. 48 

Three classes of men in rc:*pect to eloquence, 74 

Timidity may be overcome, 77 

Thought and emotion, 87 

Thought-gathering, ISA 

Textual plans, 167 

Tertullua, 201 

Topics of the day aa introductions, 203 

ThingH seen, heard, or imagined ajT introductions, . . . 205 

Taylor, the Methodist missionary, 2-'>8 

Unconscious gesticulation, 124 

Use of other speakers' sketches, 171 

Voice and gesture, 114 

Various fields of oratory, 13/) 

Why extemiwre speech is emotional, 22 

Whitefleld, 38 

Wesley 38 

Webster 40 

Written composition a hindrance and a help 4ri 

Writer's first speech, 61 

Weak voices, 7(1 

Wordless men, 83 

Waiting for the moment of beginning, 18tt 

Webster, anecdote of, 203 

Writing after delivery, 26fi 
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Practical Elocution 

By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 

300 pages 

Cloth, Leather Back, $1.25 

This work is the outgrowth of 

actual class-room experience, and is 

a practical, common-sense treatment 

of the whole subject. It is clear and 

concise, yet comprehensive, and is 

absolutely free from the entangling 

technicalities tliat are so frequently found in books of 

this class. 

Conversation, which is the basts of all true Elocution, 
is regarded as embracing all the germs of speech and 
action. Prominent attention is therefore given to the 
cultivation of this the most common form of human ex- 
General principles and practical processes are pre- 
sented for the cultivation of strength, purity, and flexi- 
bility of Voice, for the improvement of distinctness and 
correctness in articulation, and for the development of 
Soul Power in delivery. 

The work includes a systemr.ic treatment of Gesture 
in its several departments of position, facial expression, 
and bodily movement, a brief system of Gymnastics 
bearing upon vocal development and grace of move- 
ment, and also a chapter on Methods of Instruction, for 
teachers. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn PublUhine Company 
9^3 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Advanced Elocution 

By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker 

400 pages 
Cloth, Leather Back, ^1.25 

This is one of the most complete 

works that has ever been published 

on the subject of elocution. The 

principles discussed and the 

exercises presented have all passed 

successfully the experimental stage. No new and 

untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given 

place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, 

Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other 

writers on the philosophy of expression has been 

crystallized, arranged., and adapted to meet the wants 

of the student of the " new elocution." 

The book comprises four divisions: Vocal Expres- 
sion, Verbal Expression, Visible Expression, and 
Selections for Reading and Recitation. Each depart- 
ment is treated in a manner that is exhaustive and 
masterly, and is at the same time simple and practical ; 
while the elevated tone and wide range of sentiment 
embodied in the selections make this one of the most 
valuable collections that has ever been presented in a 
work of this kind. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn Publlshine Company 

•>3 Areh Street, Philadelphia 



SHOEMAKERS 

Best Selections 

READINGS AND RECITATIONS 

Mumbera 1 to B6 Now luued 

Paper Binding, each numljer, - • 30 cents 
Cloth " " " . . . 50 " 

Tliis scries vas formerly called "The Elocutionist's 
Annual," the first 17 numbers being published under 
that title. The change in name is made because it is 
believed a more appropriate title is Ihus secured. 

Teachers, Readers, Students, and all persons who 
have occasion to use books of this kind, concede this 
to be the best series of speakers published. The differ- 
ent numbers are compiled by leading elocutionists of 
the country, who have exceptional facilities for securing 
selections, and whose judgment as to their merits is in- 
valuable. No trouble or expense is spared to obtain the 
very best readings and recitations, and much material is 
used by special arrangement with other publishers, thus 
securing the best selections from such American authors 
as Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Mrs. Stowe, and many others. 
The foremost English authors are also represented, as 
well as the leading French and German writers. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

TJHB PBWM PCBLIBBIKO COHPAMV 

VS3 Arcb Street 

Plilladelpbla 
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Best Things from 

Best Authors 

Volumes i to 8 Nov 

Issued 

600 pages, cloth, each, 

$1.50 

ie*SpEciAL.— For a 
limited time we are offer- 
ing the full set of seven 
volumes, put up in a neat 
and durable box, at the 
special price of |8.oo; the 
regular price would be $13.00. 

Each volume is composed of three numbers of Shoe- 
maker's Best Selections in the order of their issue, thus 
comprising the latest and best productions of the most 
popular English and American writers of to-day, 
together with the choicest selections of standard 
literature. 

The volumes are so arranged with indexes and c]assi> 
fications.of selections, authors, etc., as to make this not 
only one of the most valuable collections of choice 
readings ever published, but one of the most complete 
as a work of ready reference. 

They are eminently suited to school-room purposes, 
for use as readers or supplementary readers, or will make 
a most desirable addition to the library of any publio 
reader, speaker, or teacher. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn Publlshlns Company 

933 Arch Street, Phlladdphia 
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Reading: and Recitation 

By Henry Firth Wood 
Humorist and Reciter 
Paper Binding, 30 Cents 

Cloih, so Cent! 
The title of this volume accurately 
and faithfully describes the character 
of its contents. It is believed to be 
" good humor," and the rendition of 
the selections is calculated to put the 
audience in an equally " good-humor." 

Mr. Wood, one of the most popular humorists of the 
day, presents in this volume one of the very best collec- 
tions of humorous recitations ever offered to the public. 
Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
book, several among the number being original creations 
of the compiler. Considerable space has been devoted 
to the popular dialect fancies of the day, which are so 
much in demand at the present time. While all of the 
selections are exceedingly laughable, special pains have 
been taken to prevent overstepping the bounds of pro- 
priety, and there is, therefore, nothing that cannot be 
appropriately gfiven before the most cultured and refined 
audiences. 

No reader, who wishes to keep abreast of the times, 
can afford to be without this volume, as its selections are 
indispensable lo his repertoire. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
■}{ price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 
^ 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia 



Choice Humor 

FOR READING AND RECITA- 
TION 
Bv Charles C. Shoemaker 
Paper Binding, 30 Cents 
Cloth, 50 Cents 
As its name implies, the selectioof 
are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse and vulgar on the 
one hand, and the flat and insipid on 
the other. 

The compiler has had unequaled facilities for securing 
the best readings of every character, and the present 
volume may be considered without a rival. The pieces 
are new, but few of them having previonsly appeared _in 
any similar publication, and the range of subjects is un- 
usually wide. 

The repertoires of many of the best amateur and 
professional readers have been examined and the 
choicest bits of humor have been carefully culled 
and bound up in this rich, golden sheaf, and are 
here oflered to the public for the first time in book 
form. 

This book was prepared to meet a widespread demand, 
it became popular immediately upon its publication, and 
its continuous and increasing sale ever since has been 
almost phenomenal. No public reader or reciter can 
afford to be without it, as it contains some of the best 
selections in print. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
eforice. 

The Penii Publishing Company 

9»» Arch Street, Philadelphia 



Choice Dialect 

FOR READING AND RECITA- 
TION 
Bv CHARLts C. Shokmaker 
Paper Binding, 30 Cems 
Cloth, 50 Cents 
This popular and attractive volunM 
contains a rare collecdon of Choice 
Dialect of every variety, covering a 
broad range of sentiment, and suited 
to any public or private occasion where readings or 
recitations are the order of entertainment. The transi- 
tions from grave to gay, from humorous to pathetic, and 
from the simply descriptive to the liighly dramatic, will 
be found unusually wide. 

Many of the selections have never before appeared in 
print, and a number of others have been specially ar- 
ranged for this volume. It is believed that the book will 
meet the wants of those who are partial to selections in 
dialect, but whose good lasie and good sense are often 
shocked by the coarseness that too frequently prevails in 
books of this character. 

Among its contents will be found selections in all dia- 
lects, such as Irish, Scotch, German, Negro, etc., and 
representing all phases of sentiment, the humorous, pa- 
thetic, dramatic, etc., thus affording full scope to the varied 
attainments of the reader or reciter, and adapting it emi- 
nently to the needs of the amateur and professional elocu- 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
sf price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 

933 Arch Street, Philadelphia 



Choice Dialogues 



FOR 

SCHOOL AND SOCIAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT 
Bv Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker 
Entirely New and Original 
Paper Binding, 30 Cents 
Cloth. 50 Cents 
The topics iiave been arranged on a 
comprehensive plan, with reference to securing the 
greatest possible variety^ and the matter has been pre- 
pared especially by a corps of able writers. Each pro- 
duction has been critically examined as to its moral tone, 
its literary structure and expression, and its adaptation 
to the purpose intended. 

Loftiness of conception, purity of tone, elevated moral 
sentiment, and perfect adaptability are some of the many 
good points to be found in this volume, which shows on 
every page indisputable evidence of thorough and care- 
ful preparation. 

This is probably the best all-round dialogue book 
ever published, being adapted as it is to the Sunday- 
school or day-school, to public and private entertain- 
ments, and to young people or adults. It gained 
popular favor as soon as issued, and the demand ever 
since has been very great. Any person in need of a 
book of this kind will be sure to be satisfied with this 
volume. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 

»33 Arch Street, Pblladelphls 



Humorous Dialogues 

and Dramas 

By Charles C, Shoemaker 

Paper Binding, 30 Cents 

Cloth, 50 Cents 

After the severe labors of the day 
every one enjoys that which will af- 
ford relaxation and relieve the mind 
of its nervous tension. For this rea- 
son the humorous reading is so 
heartily received and the humorous dialogue so vigor- 
ously applauded. Humor has its legitimate field, but it 
.s always attended with one great danger, that of de- 
scending to the coarse and vulgar. And just at tliis point 
lies the merit of this book. The dialogues are humorous 
without being coarse, and funny without being vulgar. 
Many of them are selected from standard authors, but a 
number of others have been specially prepared for the 
book by experienced writers. 

All the dialogues are bright and taking and sure to 
prove most successful in iheir presentation. They 
can be given on any ordinary stage or platform, and 
require nothing out of the ordinary in the way of 
costuming. They are adapted to old and young of 
both sexes, and are suitable to all occasions where 
good, wholesome humor is appropriate and will be 
appreciated. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 

gas Arch Street, Philadel|^Ia 
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Holiday Selections 

FOR READINGS AND RECITA- 
TIONS 
By Sara Sigourney Rice 
Paper Binding, 30 Cents 
Cloth, go Cents 
The selections in this volume ar« 
adapted to all the different holidays of 
the year, and are classified and ar- 
ranged in the book according to 
those days and occasions. Fully half of the pieces are 
for Christmas, but ample provision is also made tor New 
Year's, St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Easter. Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and 
Thanksgiving. The selections in all cases are strictly 
appropriate to the occasions for which they are de- 
signed. 

The volume has been prepared by one of the most 
prominent elocutionisls of the country, who has tested 
the value and effect of its contents, and thus proved that 
the pieces are in touch with popular sympathy. Much 
of the material is from the pens of our most recent and 
taking American writers, while the remainder is from the 
classic and ripened experience of English authors. It 
is a volume that cannot fail to meet most acceptably a 
widespread demand, and ihe varied character of ita 
contents makes it as serviceable in midsummer as in 
midwinter. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
•)f price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 

933 Arch Street, Philadelphia 



Holiday Entertainments 

New and Original 
Paper Binding, 30 Cents 
Cloth, 50 Cents 
There are few things more popular 
during the Holiday Season llian En- 
tertainments and Exhibitions, and 
there is scarcely anything more diffi- 
cult to procure than new and merito- 
rious material appropriate for such 
occasions. The cause of the scarcity is the difficulty in 
die preparation o( suitable material. 

This book is made up of short Dramas, Dialogues, 
Ti-bleaux, Stories, Recitations, etc., in all of which are 
introduced many new and novel features Chat give the 
spice and sparkle so desirable for such occasions. Each 
exercise has been specially prepared for this book, and 
nearly every one has been written by a different author. 
Long experience has familiarized the publishers with 
the public need and taste. Acquaintance with authors 
has directed them where to go for material, and the 
interest of their patrons has barred out every unsi'<table 
article. 

While particularly designed for the Christmas Holi- 
days, it is adapted to the lull round of holidays, contain- 
ing features especially adapted to New Year's, Washing- 
ton's Birthday, Easter, Decoration Day. Fourth of July, 
and Thanksgiving. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
•f price. 

Tbe Penn Publishing Company 

9^3 Arch Street, Philadelphia 



Tableaux, Charades, 

and Pantomimes 

Paper Binding, 30 Cents 
Cloth, 50 Cents 
The features contained in this attrac- 
tive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church 
Exhibitions, or for use on the Amateur 
Stage. 

The department of Tableaux is un- 
usually replete. The best judgment 
has prevailed in the seleciion and arrang:ement of the 
scenes, and the descriptions given are so graphic as to 
render them perfectly clear to the most inexperienced. 
Care has been exercised also in inserting only such 
scenes as can be produced with the smallest number of 
auxiliaries, so that all can be effectively produced with- 
out any difficulty. 

Tableaux, with readings from standard authors, 
form a very attractive feature, as do also the statuary 
scenes. 

The Charades and Pantomimes are not so numerous, 
but in point of attractiveness they are fully equal to the 
other section of the book. Everything contained in the 
book is bright and fresh, and much of the material was 
specially prepared for it by experienced writers familiar 
with the wants of the public. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

The Penn Publishing Company 

pas Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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